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Growth 


It is just as essential for the teacher to grow as for 
the children ; indeed, the degree and quality of the chil- 
dren’s growth is largely dependent upon the growth of 
the teacher. 

What are some of the tests.of growth in teaching 
power? 

School Management: The teacher who has entered 
upon the work of the year with no larger knowledge 
of child-nature, of the child’s feeling about school; of 
its unconscious rebellion against physical restraint, of 
its natural demand for exercise and variety of occupa- 
tion, evidences no growth from past experience, and 
will have all of last year’s troubles to battle over again 
with less patience to meet them. 

Reading: How much growth has resulted from last 
year’s experience in teaching the little ones to read? 
To take up, mechanically, the old stereotyped method, 
without thought, without a fresh study of the under- 
lying principles in teaching children to read, without a 
query as to the significance of last year’s obstacles, 
is to practically confess to a dead standstill,—if one 
ever can stand still. 

Arithmetic: Any discoveries concerning the pres- 
entation of this subject to the little ones? Have the 
recent earnest discussions by the educational leaders, 
as to the science of teaching elementary arithmetic, 
meant anything to the primary teacher? Has she 
read them, followed the arguments of both sides, and 
reached any personal opinion? Have the terms 
“ratio” and “quantity” been illumined with new 
meaning? The primary teacher who can relegate such 
important discussion to an uninteresting arena for the 
professional leaders to “ fight it out by themselves,” 
and who can go calmly and contentedly back to her 
‘“‘ tables ” and to her “ plus” aud ‘“‘ minus” vocabulary 

s ‘good enough for her,” should be alarmed at her 
own apathy. 

Language: So long as the book-makers go on re- 
producing inane language books, and so long as 
teachers are willing to lean upon them and be guided 
by them, not much growth can be expected in the 
teaching of elementary language. When the first year 
primary teacher believes that the child had a brain and 
expressed himself in full-grown pithy sentences long 
before he ever saw a school-room, she will cease to 
waste a year in the namby-pamby “ method ” of filling 
out the chopped-up sentences of grown-up authors. 
Growth in language teaching will begin when teachers 
begin to think out a common-sense course for real 
children, and not waste time on imaginary ones. 

Nature Study: Does this s##// mean “ petals” and 
“stamens” and overdone “stories”? Hasn't the 
horizon widened at all. as to the use of nature study? 
Is there no glimmer of the meaning in nature for 
humanity? Is there no springing up of fresh impulse 
to clear dull eyes to see the divinity of beauty in the 
world of nature? Pity, a thousand pities, for the 
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teacher who has not grown in soul-sensibility with 
every effort she has made to make this a worthy part 
of her school work. A year that records no percep- 
tible growth in nature-love and nature-lore, is a year 
of great personal loss to the teacher. 

Child Study: Do the teachers of little children feel 
more closely drawn to them this year than ever 
before? Have they ceased to be “ pupils” to be run 
through the grade mold? And, instead, do their 
teachers see them as tender, wondering, pulsating bits 
of humanity, needing the sympathy of the mother- 
heart at every step of the new way? Growth in child 
study does not mean a new skill in probing the child 
with senseless questions; it does not mean collating 
and averaging a thousand statistics; but it means an 
increasing conviction that child nature is an unknown 
mysterious realm, to be best observed, studied and 
trained, when lovingly enthroned in the child-heart. 
How to find one’s way to this little heart-kingdom, 
always waiting to be won; — how to hold one’s place 
there worthily after it is found;—how to guide and 
be led at the same time; —these are some of the 
questions that urge themselves upon the growing 
primary teacher. 


The Library and Little Children 


May H. PRENTICE Cleveland O. 
(Read before the State Teachers’ Association in Ohio.) 


HIS has been called the children’s age. When it is 
compared with former ages the title may not seem 
too flattering, though to the good time and the 
happy generation coming, such may seem a strange 

misnomer, remembering the thousands of children the 
nineteenth century allows to be reared in vice and poverty ; 
the thousands it allows to die for lack of good food, fresh 
air and intelligent care ; remembering the wretched “ pound 
of cure” of our reformatories, workhouses, and jails, with 
which we vainly try to make good the “ ounce of preven- 
tion ”’ of early training. 

However, the present age admits the child’s righ/ to life 
—and life more abundantly; liberty such as has never 
before been granted to childhood ; and happiness, as far as 
happiness may depend upon a decent and healthful environ- 
ment. 

Not insignificant among the agencies which are bringing 
breadth and fulness of life to the children is the library. 
Marvellous are the changes the past ten years have made in 
the status of the children’s department in the libraries. At 
the beginning of that time it consisted in most cases of a 
small alcove or a few shelves, filled almost entirely with 
children’s stories, and issued only to boys and girls who had 
already reached the borderland of childhood on their way to 
manhood and womanhood. Now, in many cases the chil- 
dren’s department is one of the most important in the 
library, while in place of an assistant listlessly handing out 
books over the bar, is a clear-eyed, large-hearted woman, in 
the midst of the books and the children, and studying both 
very earnestly and very unostentatiously. 

A number of the libraries have entirely abolished the age- 
limit. In other words, they have adopted the theory that a 
child who is old enough to care for a book is old enough to 
be granted the loan of one. This is true of the public 
libraries of Cleveland, Milwaukee, Buffalo and Denver, and 
of many smaller ones. The “ big brother” of eight leading 
the tot of four or five, who hugs clo-e the picture book he 
has drawn from the library, is to my mind a goodly sight. 
There is a pleasant air of proprietorship noticeable in both 
children. 

Before that marvellous girl, Helen Keller, was nineteen 
months ‘old, the time at which she entered the world of 
darkness and silence in which she has since dwelt, her father 
was in the habit of singing her a certain song, and she of 
acting out, in amusing baby fashion, some of the ideas sug- 
gested. After the illness which resulted in the loss of her 
sight and hearing, the associations of this song were so 
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painful that her father never sang it again. When she was 
sixteen, Dr. Waldstein, without previous warning to her, 
caused the air of that song to be played upon a piano on 
which Helen’s hands rested. The effect was startling: 
Feelings, associations, some of the words of the song, were 
recalled to her by the felt vibrations of the instrument, and 
expressed in signs of emotion and in spoken words — for we 
must remember that she has learned to speak.: 

Miracles are; but they are not outside law; it is only 
that, as yet, the law is outside our knowledge. Aside from 
the seeming miracle of the manner of the reproduction 
through a sense seemingly inactive in the first instance, of 
the psychological condition produced through another sense, 
the incident has a deep meaning. We are apt to discount 
early associations and memories as likely to have been 
deepened and retouched by recurrence and family conversa- 
tion. Here is an instance where such possibilities were 
absolutely precluded — and yet, the right tune given to the 
phonograph, not one tiny impression on the wind-cylinder 
fails to give forth a clear, full voice. 

Scott and Burns were sung to sleep with old songs and 
ballads, and almost before they could speak, listened with 
eager ears to tales and traditions from the inexhaustible 
store of nurse or mother. Is it possible that these stories 
and songs were the bits of glass, the tiny colored stories, 
which formed the basis of those brilliant and beautiful 
kaleidoscopic figures,— the tales and songs with which they, 
in their mature years, charmed the world? 

The library must be in many cases, the nurse, the foster- 

mother, who tells the old stories, sings the old songs. Into 
many a home the school and the library — often the library 
through the school,— bring all that comes of the “ sweetness 
and light ” of culture. 
e “JT learned to read at my mother’s knee; of course 
longer ago than.I can remember,” said Horace Greeley. 
That is the ideal way, but it is not for the children who se 
learn that the work of school and library is most needed. 

The school must, in most instances, teach the child to 
read. The library must furnish — best through the school — 
books which will make him wish to learn to read. It is 
much easier and cheerfuller work to dig when you know that 
gold lies at the end of your digging. 

Measured by their difficulty, the books given to first-grade 
children should be very tiny indeed, with large print and 
attractive pictures. Where the library is large enough and 
rich enough there should be one for each child. Ten in a 
room will be vastly better than none, however. 

“Better buy fewer copies of Mother Goose and more 
scientific books,” so a neighbor of mine said. He had 
failed to get from the library the book he wanted, whéreas 
his little daughter, aged five, had secured the book her heart 
desired, Dutton’s beautifully illustrated Mother Goose. It 
was a selfish grumble; and I cannot enter here into the 
question of wha¢ the little ones’ books shall be. But | 
fancy that in this case and in the minds of many parents 
and some teachers the “ Mother Goose,” typifies the whole 
range of books for little children. 

To furnish the books is the work of the library; to select 
them for her own class, to use them and teach the use of 
them, is the work of the teacher. But devoted and skilful as 
she may be, her work must be sorely limited and hampered, 
unless she is at liberty, either through direct assignment, or 
because the heart of her superintendent safely trusteth in 
her, to regularly use a certain carefully judged amount of 
school-time for this work. 

Given a number of books equal to the number of children 
in the room, each child chooses his own book —to be kept 
a week — two weeks —as long as the teacher thinks best. 
Only the last child of any choosing-time has absolutely no 
choice. The books chosen, there comes a time of silent 
reading or looking at pictures. The teacher is-simply the 


_ spmpathetic friend, the mother, who enjoys the pleasure of 


the children, who “ tells” the hard words which they cannot 
get by sounding or guess by the picture, who slips into one 
seat here and another there to encourage the faint hearted, 
brighten the dull, and rejoice with the discoverer of hid 
treasure. 

In the first year the “silent reading” will be very little — 
a familiar word recognized here and there, new words 
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guessed — as a great triumph, a whole sentence read alone. 
Even in,the second and third years the teacher who looks 
for brilliant results will be deeply disappointed in all but a few 
cases. But there will be a growing love for, and ability in, 
reading, until at the end of the third year, the reading 
vocabulary, at first so far behind, will often have overtaken 
and overpassed the speaking vocabulary. 

It is not al>ne with their teachers that the children con- 
verse about their books,— at times they sit by twos, or gather 
in groups about some especially attractive book, and talk 
freely but quietly. Volunteers may be allowed and the 
timid assisted and encouraged to make selections from their 
own book — O, the charm of the ownness ! — to read to the 
class. They may tell the stories they have read (in the 
second and third year), or recite the poem or verse they 
have learned. Asked formally about his book the child 
becomes dumb.— “It’s about Indians,” or “It’s a nawful 
good book” disposes of the topic. 

The teacher has to remember, 
“ The child-heart is so strange a little thing, 
So mild,— so timorously shy and small, 
When grown-up hearts throb, it goes scampering 
Behind the wall, nor dares peep out at all! 
It is the veriest mouse 
That hides in any house. 
So wild a little thing is any child-heart, 
Andsoftly and tenderly she must call : 
Child heart! mild heart! 
Ho, my little wild heart! 
Come up here to me, out o’ the dark 
Or let me come to you!” 


The reading-habit when acquired at all is generally 
acquired before the age of twelve and often before nine. 
No child acquires it unless he finds pleasure in reading, and 
he finds little pleasure in reading until he reads with ease. 
Hence the need of care that the books supplied him in 
his early attempts at early reading be not too difficult. <A 
“big book,” or a book containing too hard words daunts 
him, as Motley’s voluminousness or Hegel’s abstruseness 
does us. 

If he learns to love reading however, there ‘will come a 
time when the baby-books are given out, that he will come 
to the desk with “ Please may I take the big red book on 
your desk?” and if she is wise she willl say “Yes.” Tenny- 
son or Fiske, as it happens,—is far beyond him. But 
Hamilton Mabie says most discerningly : “The mind is not 
like the feet, accurately measurable at any given moment; 
it presents at ziven moments certain definite limits of ex- 
pression, but it never discloses its capacity for reception. 
And it is an open secret that it can receive, brood over, and 
find delight in ideas which it only dimly understands ; more 
than this, such ideas are often the most nutritious food for 
the growing mind.” 

In this fact lies the justification of giving the freedom of 
the library to our little boys and girls as soon as they care 
for it ;— but see to it that the standard of the library is high. 
The spirit of the hook may touch the spirit of the child, and 
* touch it to deeds of high emprise — when its words are but 
half understood. ‘Fhe brain,” says Holmes, “‘ may some- 
simes act without our taking cognizance of it, as the heart 
commonly does. ‘Something goes on in the brain,’” he 
quotes from Leibnitz, “ ‘akin to the circulation of the blood. 


Thought, not perceived, may exist.’” ‘The body of what 
Leibnitz called “‘ the insensible perceptions’ Dr. Waldstein 
calls “the Sub-conscious self?’ —and his little book with 


that title is full of interest to parents and teachers. 

On the cover of the book is a little corner-piece — two 
heads, one clear and bold, the other a shadow, the conscious 
and the sub-conscious self, but it is the shadow-self which is 
winged and more beautiful. It is to the growth of the latter 
more than that of the former that the child’s voluntary 
reading ministers. 

The dangers of over-reading are not to be over-looked, 
neither are they to be over-estimated. People who read 
little have always shaken their heads over children who read 
much. Horace Greeley, at five years, “devouring every 
dry twig as well as every green blade of print to which he 
could get access ’’ would have been a subject of calamitous 
prophecy to them. “ It mattered little,” says his biographer, 
“whether it was the Confession of Faith, a stray almanac, 
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the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Arabian Nights, Robinson 
Crusoe, a book of history, the Bible, or the weekly news- 
paper.”” He “clung to his book like a wasp to a mellow 
apple.” Of Scott it is said that from his earilest childhood he 
was “a ravenous and insatiable reader.” - In fact omnivorous 
reading seems to be often characteristic of intellectually 
keen childhood. It maintains in some great men like Mr. 
Gladstone, who retained to the last the ready receptivity of 
childhood, and: in weaklings who are willing to let the 
shadows of other men’s thoughts pass through their otherwise 
empty minds. The latter who read good books are few. In 
the atmosphere of such books there is something tonic and 
bracing. 

The child who listens to the voices of good books will 


“Do noble deeds, not dream them all day long.” 


Or, if this seems untrue, let us remember how often the 
dreams of childhood are the deeds of manhood. The child 
who reads widely is laying up, unconsciously, riches which his 
manhood will discover with glad surprise. 

Mr. Cutter, in the third report of the Northampton, 
Mass., library, recommends the adoption of the following 
1 orary rule: 

“ Books are not to be lent for use out of the building to 
children under :2 years of age, except by the written per- 
mission of a parent (or person standing in the place of a 
parent) who shall specify whether the books are to be lent 
at all times or under restrictions.” 

And what of the children of Jackson Court and Gundry 
Alley, whose parents can scarcely read at all, and not at all 
in English? What of children like the little girl who being 
told that she would find the twenty-third psalm in the Bible, 
said it wasn’t in theirs, and in proof thereof brought me a 
book called the “comic Bible”’ which gave in coarse bur- 
lesque the stories of the Old Testament, illustrated by 
coarser caricatures in which the irreverent hand which drew 
them had not spared to place the Almighty himself. Is the 
judgment of these parents to be final as to what and how 
much their children shall read? I think not. 

To these children the school, and through the school, 
the library, come as saviours. And the vacation time, when 
the school closes its work, is the time when the library has 
need to labor most diligently. 





Short Studies’ in Browning ILI* 


ANNIE W. SANBORN 


Colombe’s Birthday 


HAVE chosen “ Colombe’s Birthday ’’ as the best selec- 
| tion with which to begin a study of Browning’s dramas, 

not because it is the most striking or the most repre- 

sentative of them, but because, in its beauty and tender- 
ness it seemed well adapted to the purpose. 

It was published in 1844 and was presented at the 
Haymarket Theatre, London, in 1853, with Miss Helen 
Faucit, afterwards Lady Martin, in the part of Colombe. It 
has since been presented under the auspices, respectively, 
of the Browning societies of Jondon and Boston. 

As an acting play “‘Colombe’s Bisthd ty ’’ has strong pas- 
sages, but it is pre-eminently adapted to reading and study. 
Its action is important and its situations intense, but both 
are of the inner rather than the outer life. The action is 
confined to one day, the birthday of Colombe, the five acts 
representing morning, noon, afternoon, evening, and night. 

The episode which forms the basis of the drama is purely 
imaginary, the scene being laid in a German duchy of the 
seventeenth century. Colombe, the young and beautiful 
Duchess of Juliers and Cleeves has held that position for one 
year, since the death of her father. 

Morning 

In the first scene a group of perturbed courtiers wait for 
audience with the Duchess to greet her on her birthday. 
They are the same men who, a year before, had led her out 
from the secluded castle where her youth had been spent, to 
be their ruler. 


The morning finds them at an unhappy crisis. A rival 
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claimant to the duchy, Prince Berthold, is approaching the 
city. His claims have been hidden from the Duchess but 
the time has come when she must not only know of them, 
but perhaps must acknowledge them and step down from 
her throne. The courtiers are, with one exception, selfishly 
occupied with the probabilities of their own future, should 
the Prince become their Duke. 

This exception is Guibert, whose personality is deftly 
developed in the course of the play. He is a perfect exam- 
ple of bluff impulsiveness turned by the atmosphere of a 
court into pitiable vacillation. His family motto, as 
Colombe ironically reminds him, is “‘Scorning to waver,” 
but Guibert, as it proves, does nothing but waver between 
his better and worse natures. 

Guibert supplies the comedy of the piece and is handled 
with delightful humor. He is so shrewd, yet so simple ; so 
bold, yet so timorous; so keen a wit, yet so blind to the 
grotesquencss of his own position ; so weak, yet so fine in 
the ultimate triumph of his loyal heart over his craven head. 

The courtiers are wrangling over who shall give Colombe 
the paper containing Berthold’s requisition when Valence, a 
travel-stained messenger to the Duchess, enters. He comes 
to plead the cause of his over-taxed city, Cleves, and appeals 
to Guibert, to whom he has once done a service, to gain 
him an audience. 

Valence appears in very nearly his true colors from the 
first. He is the grave, steadfast, yet ardent man, deep of 
heart, clear of brain, and bearing the burden of other lives. 
He is a simple, straightforward gentleman, strong enough 
for a leader, but a patriot rather than a statesman. He has 
seen Colombe for the first: time a year before, when she 
took possession of her duchy. It is the ideal of womanhood 
first presented to him by her that has been the inspiration 
of his work for Cleves. 

The courtiers see in Valence their opportunity to shift a 
painful duty. Without being informed of the contents of 
Berthold’s note, he is told that he can purchase audience 
with the Duchess by laying this paper at her feet. He con- 
sents, and the act closes with a last cynical explosion from 
Guibert, who rallies Valence on his tense silence and 
accuses him of intending to supplant him, the Duchess’ 
premier : 

“ Isn’t the grand harangue 
You mean to make that thus engrosses you? 
— Which of her virtues you'll apostrophize? 
Or is’t the fashion you aspire to start, 


of that close-curled, not unbecoming hair? 
Or what else ponder you?” 


“ My townsmen’s wrongs,” 
replies Valence, and with these words bitten into the back- 
ground of Guibert’s uneasy flippancy throws into bold relief 
the contrast of their two natures. 
Noon 

The second act introduces Colombe. She has recently 
awakened to more than a vague suspicion of danger to her 
rule and to a partial realization of the uncertain allegiance 
of her court. 

In soliloquy she reproaches those who brought her forth 
from the old castle of Ravestein only to let her be driven 
back to itso soon. She rebels against being thus doubly 
robbed, first of her care-free girl-life, now of that which had 
been given in its place. 

At moments she would willingly let the cares and dignities 
of her duchy slip from her and go back to 

“The old place again, perhaps,— 
The water-breeze again, the birds again.” 

But she is passing rapidly from the light-hearted child to 
the woman with cares and rights and duties. She who has 
led hitherto a sheltered yet wilful life, is now confronted with 
‘realities ; she feels herself pitted for the first time against her 
world. It is a pathetic situation. Courage and self-asser- 
tion are not lacking, yet how inadequate they seem in their 
effort to inform and shape the life of an untrained and 
unguarded girl. 

Yet she faces her courtiers bravely and they are stirred to 
a new enthusiasm for her. Valéence’s opportunity arrives 
and a few impetuous words tell the story of Cleves. 
Colombe’s heart is touched. ‘ Wrongs?” she cries— 
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“Cleves has wrongs? Apparent now and thus?” She 
demands the paper prepared by Valence to set forth the 
case oi his city. 

Valence is thus reminded of the price of his audience and 
hands her instead Berthold’s requisition, of whose contents 
he is ignorant. Colombe reads it. Her fears are confirmed. 
She turns on her courtiers with reproach for their conceal- 


ment of the matter from her and then renounces her rights 
thus : 


“ Prince Berthold, who art Juliers’ Duke it seems,— 
The King’s choice, and the Emperor’s, and the Pope’s— 
Be mine, too! Take this people? Tell me not 
Of receipts, precedents, authorities, 

—But take them, from a heart that yearns to give! 
Find out their love,—I could not; find their fear.— 
I would not; find their like,—I never shall, 
Among the flowers! ; 
( Taking off her coronet.) 
Colombe of Ravestein 
Thanks God she is no longer Duchess here! ” 

In the scene which follows the courtiers oscillate between 
admiration of their lady and desire of the new Prince’s favor. 
Valence, in rage and scorn at their cowardice and adoration 
of the lady whom he now recognizes as the mistress of his 
heart, offers her the arms and suffrages of Cleves. She 
accepts him as her only loyal subject and withdraws. 
Immediately upon her going the Prince’s approach is 
announced. 

Afternoon 

The curtain rises on the third act with the Prince and his 
confidant, Melchior, in the room where they are to receive 
the courtiers. Berthold’s character unfolds distinctly and 
rapidly before the reader. -He is a man who, having suf- 
fered as we learn from certain allusions in his soliloquies, 
through the unfaithfulness of a woman, has filled his life with 
the activities of ambition. 

He is world-weary, yet the world is essentialtohim. Like 
all successful souls, his aims expand with his progress. 
Once a duchy seemed beyond the summit of attainment,— 
now the prospect of an empire hardly quickens his pulse. 
He is self-centred, assured, doubts neither his own methods 
nor his own prowess, is endowed with that serene and posi- 
tive self-esteem which seems an element of all worldly suc- 
cess. His friend Melchior, a scholar and philosopher, 
serves as a graceful foil for the Prince’s determined yet 
sagacious worldliness. 

In Berthold’s conversation with the courtiers something 
of the impressiveness of Colombe’s personality is unfolded 
to him. He perceives that one who could so impress her- 
self on a group of men of the world as almost to secure their 
allegiance in the face of their interests, must be “a mind to 
match one’s mind with.” He even begins to fancy in 
Colombe a possible compensation for his lost love, and, 
more, a possible sharer of the imperial throne to be. The 
ensuing scene, in which he meets her for the first time, 
strengthens this half-formed purpose. 

At the close of this scene the Prince gives his credentials 
for inspection into the hands of Valence who is now 
Colombe’s spokesman and adviser. Valence is to pronounce 
upon their validity and to meet the Prince and Colombe at 
night. After Berthold goes out, a scene takes place between 
Colombe and Valence, in which with the impetuosity of her 
girlhood and the imperiousness of her rank, she lets him 
know by thinly veiled phrases, that he has touched her 
heart. 

“ This is indeed my birthday, soul and body,” she says, 
and again: 

“ Believe in your own nature and its force 
Of renovating mine! I take my stand 
Only as under me the earth is firm; 
So, prove the first step stable, all will prove. 
That first, I choose :—the next to take, choose you!” 

Her meaning seems unmistakable, yet Valence, after a 
few moments of bewildered rapture, attempts to explain her 
words on other grounds than the real. His heart is too 
strong, however, and he ends with 

“I cannot so disclaim 


Heaven’s gift, nor call it other than it is! 
She loves me!” 


He reminds himself, however, that for Cleves’ sake he 
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must prove her Duchess if he can, even though to do this is 
to keep her high above him : 


Teach me, every haggard face 






“ Cleves, help me! 


~ To sorrow and endure! I will do right 
Whatever be the issue. Help me, Cleves!” 
Evening 


Two important scenes are contained in the fourth act. 
One is that in which Berthold comes, in advance of the 
appointed hour, to Valence, to suspend his claims to the 
duchy and present instead a request for Colombe’s hand in 
marriage. He speaks of love only when Valence brings it 
to his attention as an item commonly included in transac- 
tions of this character, and he by no means belittles the 
advantages to be gained by an alliance with him. 

Valence’s hopes, raised by the discovery he has just made 
that Berthold’s claims are valid and the Duchess no more a 
Duchess, are thus dashed to the ground and it becomes 
his heart-breaking duty to acquaint Colombe with the 
Prince’s offer. The scene in which he does this calls the 
dramatist’s most delicate art into p'ay. 

In this most marvellous love-scene, it is the attitude of 
Colombe which is so wonderfully portrayed. A lesser 
master not only would have made her sure of her own heart, 
but would have despoiled her of the feminine frailties, tricks 
and subterfuges that make the scene a triumph of subtlety. 
Browning, on the contrary, shows Colombe as she was, a 
woman capaple of great things, but only half awake to them. 
She is dazzled by Berthold’s offer, besides being tempted by 
it, in the most natural and feminine way in the world, as a 
dignified solution of her personal problem. 

Girl-like, she assumes that Berthold’s sole motive in wed- 
ding her will be love. “That he should love me,” she 
murmurs, in wonder. This taxes Valence’s endurance 
beyond the limit. He enlightens her — tells her that love 
does not enter into the matter, yet grudgingly admits that 
Berthold has offered “ munificently much.” A brief war of 
words between them on this point ends with this parting 
shot from him : 


“ Where reason, even, finds no flaw, 
Unerringly a lover’s instinct may.” 


“ You reason, then, and doubt?” asks Colombe,— 
*T love and know.” 


This is the signal for the bringing into play of Colombe’s 
whole feminine armory. Hitherto her feeling for Valence 
has been but the play of a girl’s ardent admiration about a 
possible hero. Now jealousy, a fiery ally, leaps to the aid 
of love. Whom does he love?—she asks herself, and 
proceeds to find out. 

The remainder of the scene is too packed with emotional 
action to make fragmentary quotation intelligible. Colombe, 
imperious, pleading, tremulous, determined, by turns, rests 
not till she has Valence on his knees, her helpless wor- 
shipper. -That we can no more point out than could she, 
the precise point at which she changes doubt for certainty 
and becomes the conscious soverign instead of the suppliant, 
is a proof of the dramatist’s art. 

And when she has proved him to the utmost, woman still 
in the byplay as in the main current of her emotions, 
she retreats into her fortress, chills him with her privilege of 
rank, and brazenly laments, after his crushed departure, 
that “ nothing’s what it calls itself !’’— that even this man’s 
devotion, which she pretends to have taken for loyalty tothe 
Duchess, was ‘‘ mere love ’’ for the woman. She even, having 
had the heart of a hero laid bare before her, balances it, in full 
view of the audience, with the potential crown Berthold has 
to offer. 

Night 

The fifth act is chiefly remarkable for the rounding out 
of the two delineations of Berthold and Colombe. Guibert 
is also completed with that single, happy little touch —“’Tis 
my birthday, too,”— which shows that the unstable has at 
last cast anchor. 

Berthold, complex and subtle,* grows in distinctness 
throughout the play. He has the deliberate cynicism of 
the ambitious man, and when it appears that Colombe is 
about to accept his proposal, he murmurs to Melchior, “ The 
Empire has its old success, my friend.” Melchior, has not 
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only read his books “‘ to better purpose ” but has also watched 
Colombe throughout the scene with a clearer eye. It is he 
who is permitted to develop this last situation; to bring out 
by hint and suggestion, the latent forces ; and to throw into 
high relief the nobility of Valence’s nature. 

Berthold, though blinded by custom, is yet capable of 
seeing and believing. His last address to the lovers is as 
intelligent and sympathetic as it is magnanimous. You feel 
his sincerity in it: 

“I could not imitate— I hardly envy — 
I do admire you. All is for the best. 
Too costly a flower were this, I see it now, 
To pluck and set upon my barren helm 
To wither — any garish plume will do. 
T’ll not insult you to refuse your duchy.— 
You can so well afford to yield it to me, 
And I were left, without it, sadly lorn.” 

As for Colombe, we found her a thoughtless girl, we leave 
her a woman, with a new-born soul. Every step of her 
development is as carefully outlined before us as the evolu- 
tionists’ study of stardust and its progress. With a native 
inheritance of noble qualities such as truth, honor and 
courage, she might yet have gone on to the end of life 
playing at existence but for the interposition of those two 
developing elements,— adversity andlove. That they made 
their entrance so appositely is the business of the dramatist, 
but that they wrought their perfect work is the concern of 
the poet-teacher — and of his readers. 

The growing fineness of Colombe’s divinations, whetting 
themselves against the crowded events of the day, is an 
exquisite conception of spiritual growth. At each stage of 
her rapidly condensed experience she grows deeper, truer, 
more womanly. Nor would we spare one touch of the im- 
perious, even cruel, coquetry of the love scene because with- 
out it we should miss something of the essential femininity 
of the woman. 

To name Colombe as the most lovable of all Browning’s 
women would be perhaps to claim too much. But it is not 
going too far to say that of all Browning’s lovers, Valence is 
the most to be envied. It is this aspect of the whole case 
that confronts us to the last. Valence and Colombe turn 
their backs on courts, the world well lost. They go— “to 
their friends, God’s earth.” 








When the Woods Turn Brown 


How will it be when the woods turn brown, 
Their gold and crimson all dropped down, 
And crumbled to dust? Oh, then as we lay 
Our ear to earth’s lips we shall hear her say, 
‘ In the dark, I am seeking-new gems for my crown :”— 
We will dream of green leaves, when the woods turn brown. 
Lucy Larcom 


A Lesson of Love 


A TEACHER. 


A E bright beautiful sun was streaming in at the 
window. Regardless of the sunshine outside, it had 
been a hard day for both pupils and teacher. For 

the teacher, it had been an especially wearisome day, 
as that morning she had received discouraging news in a 
letter, and then had come into the school-room with a 
severe headache. Hard for the children, as it always is 
when a teacher is not cheery and bright. 

So the long day had dragged on hour after hour, and now 
the time had come for closing and still three little boys were 
to remain. It seemed almost unbearable and still discipline 
must be enforced. Harry remained because he had not 
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learned his spelling, Will for whispering and Fred because even, the plan is so ingenious — the cells on the other side 
he had spoken disrespectfully. Harry sat with his book of the comb being arranged so that every other intersection 
open before him, but the spelling still remained in the book, comes in the center of a cell upon this side. Then again, 
while his thoughts wandered to his mates outside, playing 
ball. Will and Fred sat in listless attitude as yet not sorry 
for any misconduct. 

Time passed and no change. Miss B— still wgited, her 
head aching, while her heart so longed for some little word 
of love and sympathy. 

A rap at the door and a small curly head was thrust 
within, while a pair of large brown eyes looked into those of 
his brother, ‘who sat across the room. ‘I so sorry you 
naughty, Ted dear. I did so want you to play with me, and 
you hurt Mamma, Ted dear.” Two large tears, which had $ 
formed on the lashes, now streamed down the cheeks. ' od 3 boy 
Then a sob, a rush toward “Ted dear,” one hug and kiss, — ae ( loud- 
and the baby form had turned and fled from the room. 

But that was enough, love had done its work. Four 
hearts were softened. Ted arose in a manly way, walked up — 
to Miss B—, took her hand in that begrimmed little one 
and apologized ; while Will, who all this time, had been 
fighting a warfare in his seat, now came forward also. Ina 
moment the speller, which had dropped to the floor, had 
two bright eyes riveted on it; and in a short time the spelling 
had been perfectly recited. 

Only a wee brother’s love, only the idea that the naughty 
boy had hurt some one whom he loved, and in one moment 
he was ready to make all right. 

Would it not be possible for more of us, as teachers, to 
gain that deep love of our boys and girls, so they will be 
hurt if they know they hurt us, and know also that unless 
they do their best they hurt their fathers ahd mothers? 


Land 


the floor of the cell isn’t flat, but made of three little rhombs 
so nearly square that you have to look twice to make sure. 
Let the children see how nature shingles a fish or a pine 
stem, and thatches a bird (Fig. 5). There’s no end to her 


The. Esthetic Element in Nature 
Study VII 


Henry T. BAaILey State Supervisor of Drawing Massachusetts 


B«: there is a beauty in the humblest things depen- 






dent upon mere arrangement of 

parts, which the little people may 

see during this month and the next. 

When they study the fruits and the vege- 
tables .they will find flowers hidden rim | in 
them! Here 


wonders. Look at a pine 
cone! It is built in as- 
cending spires like the 
tower of Babel. These 
scales are like scales in 














ss _ music,— like “runs,” be- 
(Fig at ginning /. imcreasing in 
thes. ih force tof. and diminishing 
some of the to pp. They begin small, 
seed pods grow larger as they ascend, and then smaller again to the 
are really very smallest at the tip. This rhythmic arrangement will be 





i Ee Ee ee pe delightful to meditate upon, a fascinating field to investigate, 
one cf these days. 

(Fig. 2). And when the “Now we will attend to beauty of t, in rows, i 
snowflakes come falling we attend to beauty of arrangement, in rows, in 
shall find them only quaint rosettes, in surface patterns, in the things we are to study 
little flowers which the wind according to Miss Warner’s outline, that bye-and-bye, when 
clients Aeeee dials attene the flowers begin to come again, and the butterflies, we may 
in the fairy gardens of cloud- find new delight in them, seeing the same beauties in other 
land (Fig. 3). The law forms, and feeling the truth of Emerson’s fine lines :— 


governing the arrangement in “ Not unrelated, unaffied, 


. : . But to each thought and thing allied, 
all of these is radial repeti- In perfect Nature’s every part, 
tion, which in Nature means Rooted in the mighty heart.” 


at once more and less than 
it does in conventional de- 
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Here are the outlines for November and December. 


sign: it includes such exact repetition of an element as First and Second Grades 
may be found in a snowflake, or such a careless repetition 

of an element as we see in the wild carrot (Fig 4). ansiiaceteaieacibetnimacan 

As we found the prototypes of our vases and urns in Summer fading, winter comes — 
the seed pods, so here in the flowers of all sorts we Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs. 
find the beginnings of our ornamental rosettes. Let the pee enna} vere : ee ogy 
children discover these little rosette in Nature and draw , . 
them singly, or in borders, or for surface patterns. Let Water now is turned to stone 

them see nature’s surface patterns. She has some cute Nurse and I can walk upon; 

ones! ‘Take that made by the honey-bees (Fig. 3). How 134 Hy? wen parc Nm, gina 


In the picture story books. 


do they manage it? The walls are so thin, the cells are so — R. L. Stevenson 
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Help the children to feel that though the flowers are gone 
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and the leaves have fallen, many glad and beautiful things 


remain. When the plants 
went to :leep they left us 
many things to remember 
them by— seeds, nuts, fruits, 
vegetables. Then the frost 


_ spirit- comes, the wind is 


about in his travels and the 
treasures of the snow are 
ours. The pines and the 
hemlocks and spruces are 
still true to the summer. 

There are two holidays 
in these months. Let the 
nature work and drawing 
preceding be in sympathy 
with the holiday spirit. 


Harvest Myths 
Myths and Mother Plays 


Friends 
All the Year Round( Autumn) 


The Leaves at Play 
PRIMARY EpDucaTIon( Nov.’97 ) 


November 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The Wanderings of the Birds 
Nature in Verse 


Winter Pine 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


The Sparrows 
Kate Hennessey 


What the Acorns Say 
Kindergarten Magazine 


FROST 
Little Jack Frost | 


Winter Jewels 


The Little Artist 
SNow 

The Babies’ Blanket 

The Little Snowflake 

Help One Another 

The First Snow 

The Snowflake’s Story 


WIND 

Wind Myths 

The Weather Vane 

Sweet and Low 

Which Way the Wind Doth 
Blow 

Windy Night 

Whichever Way the Wind 
Doth Blow 

The Windmill 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 




















Songs and Games for Little 
Ones 

Songs and Games for Little 
Ones 

Nature in Verse 


Primary Epucation ( Dec.’95 ) 
Lucy Larcom 

Nature in Verse 

Nature in Verse 

Plant Life 


Myths and Mother Plays 
Myths and Mother Plays 
Tennyson 


Songs and Games 
R. L. Stevenson 


Caroline Mason 
Songs and Games 


Study these as storehouses of plant-food 


From Seed to Leaf 


When studying the pumpkin read 


Judging from Appearances 
The Seed, read 
Mr. Finney had a Turnip 


The Farmyard Gate 


Longfellow 


Tell the story of Cinderella and the pumpkin coach. 


EVERGREENS 
O Hemlock Tree 
The Little Pine Tree 
The First Christmas Tree 


THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 


Long fellow 
Nature in Verse 
Sel. 


Can a Little Child Like me Mary Mapes Dodge 


Minna’s Thanksgiving 


The Farmyard Gate 


Study some famous picture appropriate to Christmas. 


“The Holy Night” 





Corregio 









Third and Fourth Grades 
November and December 
Nature Strupy anpD DRAWING 


November woods are bare and still; 
November days are still and bright; 
Each noon dries up the morning’s chill; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie down tw sleep. 


How will it be when the woods turn brown 
Their gold and their crimson all dropped down 
And crumbled to dust? Oh, then as we lay 
Our ear to earth’s lips we shall hear her say 
“In the dark I am seeking new gems for my crown” 
We will dream of green leaves when the woods turn brown, 
— Lucy Larcom 


Blue sky, clear air, wonderful color in woods and on 
distant hills are some of the beauties of the late autumn. 

The dried seed pods, leaves and branches, are.full of 
interest. 

The frost, the snow, the wind, challenge the attention with 
their beauty and their mystery. 

Let us help the children to enter into the spirit of it all. 
See 


Down to Sleep A. H. 
The Snow Bird Nature in Verse 
Hide and Seek Sel. 


Red Riding Hood 
FROsT 
The Frost Looked Forth 
Frost Pictures 
Jack Frost 
SNow 
Little Ships in the Air 


J. G. Whitt «1 
Nature in Verse 
Nature in Verse 


Celia Thaxtes 


Nature in Verse 


The First Snowfall Lowell 
Snowflakes Sei. 
The Snow Storm Sed, 
The Magic Flakes Sed. 
WIND 
The Wind R. L. Stevenson 
At the Back of the North 
Wind George McDonald 


Natural Phenomena PRIMARY EDUCATION 
Fruit AND VEGETABLES 


The Study of Fruit and 


Vegetables C. B. Scott 
In the Black Forest Celia Thaxter 
EVERGREENS 
Christmas Evergreens C. B. Scott 
ANIMALS 
The Adventures of Molly 
Cottontail PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Winter Comrades Edith Thomas 


Playing Games 


“Take the games played in many kindergartens to-day as 
an example of what child study should teach us zof to play,” 
writes Miss Sarah Wiltse in North Western Monthly. “\used 
to allow much free play in my kindergarten, and trying to 
make the most of Froebel’s barnyard play, I encouraged the 
children to personate the domestic animals ; but I soon dis- 
covered one child who would be a cow every time, and a 
cow that hooked and kicked every animal that came near 
him, and when rebuked for his rough play, turned upon me 
with his horns and hoofs, saying that he was not Henry, he 
was a cow that knew no better. If a child with brutal ten- 
dencies would use the personation of a domestic animal for 
the indulgence of the lower instincts, what should we expect 
of that child when he personated the cat in the well-known 
game of the cat and the mouse? I studied the effect of the 
games I condemn, and am sure that the timid child is 
injured by personating the hunted mouse, and the child 
with cruel, selfish tendencies is influenced in wrong direc- 
tions by such games.” 
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Time to Go 


They know the tine to go! 
The fairy clouds strike their inaudible hour 
In field and woodland, and each punctual flower 
Bows, at the signal, an obedient head, 

And hastes to bed. 


The pale anemone 
Glides on her way with scarcely a ‘ good-night ;” 
The violets tie their purple night caps tight; 
Hand in hand the dancing columbines, 

In blithesome lines 


. Drop their last courtesies, 
Flit from the scene, and couch them for their rest; 
The meadow-lily folds her scarlet vest 
And hides‘it ‘neath the grasses’ lengthening green; ; 
Fair and serene. 


Her sister lily floats 
- On the blue pond, and raises golden eyes 
To court the golden splendor of the skies. 
The sudden signal comes, and down she goes 
-To find repose 


In the cool depths below. 
A little later and the asters blué 
Depart in crowds, a brave and cheery crew: 
While golden-rod, still wide awake and gay, 
Turns him away, 


Furls his bright parasol, 
And, like a little hero, meets his fate. 
The ‘gentians, very proud to sit up late, 
Next follow. Every fern is tucked and set 
’Neath coverlet, 


Doway and soft and warm. 
No little seedling voice is heard to grieve, 
Or make complaint the folding woods beneath, 
Nor, lingering, dare to stay, for well they know 
The time to go.— Sel. 


Honor For Puritans 


The sleepy river flows as slowly by Delfshaven to-day as 
when two hundred and seventy-seven years ago a little com- 
pany of English Christians prepared to embark on its waters 
as they started on the most memorable voyage ever sailed 
on any sea. The precise point of their departure cannot be 
identified. The river is lined with warehouses and 
factories, and neither tradition nor history speaks of the 
exact spot where the ‘“ Speedwell” was anchored. But 
some things which preceded the embarkation are known, 
and among them that a day of fasting and prayer was 
observed, when John Robinson, with the inspiration of a 
prophet and the tenderness of a pastor, preached a sermon 
that has become historic. The solemnity of the occasion 
cannot be reproduced. It was one of those historic 
moments when men chosen of God dimly realize that they 
are facing a mission of vast and mysterious magnitude, and 
therefore humble themselves before Almighty God and seek 
to know his will. 


The Pilgrim Fathers were all Puritans, and yet they were 
not bigots. Their eyes were open toward the future, but 
they did not forget the truths which had been forged in the 
fires of the Reformation. ‘The sermon of John Robinson on 
that memorable day was an eloquent and solemn presenta- 
tion of the principles of Puritanism ; the principles which in 
England led to Hampden, Harry Vane, Cromwell, the Puri- 
tan Revolution; the principles which inspired the heroic 
souls who dared a winter voyage on the North Atlantic 
in a craft smaller that ocean yachts to-day ; which led to the 
compact in the cabin of the “‘ Mayflower,” to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to the Union of States, and to all that 
distinguishes that which is best in American civilization. 
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No people can ever safely forget or neglect the source of 
their loftiest inspirations. We shall appreciate our destiny 
only as we first appreciate our beginnings. The roots of 
the American republic are bedded deeply in the soil of 
Puritanism. Were some of our ancestors Scotch? They 
were Scotch Puritans. Were others Dutch? They came 
here with the principles which so powerfully influenced the 


Pilgrims in Holland. Were still others English? In so far 
as their work was vital and enduring they were men of the 
same spirit and temper as those who a little later in England 
fought at Marston Moor and Nasby, Worcester and Dun- 
bar. Others may sneer at Puritanism, but for an American 
to do so is like a son desecrating the home in which he was 


borh and the memory of the parents by whom he was 
trained. 


The Pilgrims to whom John Robinson preached on that 
memorable day before the “Speedwell” sailed were Puri- 
tans. The Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth were Puritans ; 
their children who founded here “a church without a 
bishop and a state without a king” were Puritans. The 
principles, which have given us our right to be called a 
Christian nation were derived from the Puritans; most of 
our colleges were founded by Puritans; our school system 
came from the Puritans; our ideals are all Puritan. These 
ideals will become realities, and the American nation 
worthy to possess its privileges and possibilities, only as we 
are loyal to the principles and the spirit which. were the 
inspiration of our fathers. Our hope is not in Puritanism 
in its narrowness and with its bigotries, but in its larger 
spirit which reveres God and seeks his will ; which owns no 
authority but truth; which believes in righteousness and 
does right ; and always and everywhere trusts the people. 

— Amory H. Bradford, D. D. 


Some hae meat that canna eat 
And some would eat that want it; 
But we hae meat and we can eat, 
So let the Lord be thankit. 
—Robert Burns 
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Pilgrim Hall 
(From “ Little Pilgrims at Plymouth” *) 


“We will accompany Suzette to Pilgrim Hall. . Not that 
this was her first visit there. She and Dick had been there 
many times during the weeks they had spent in Pilgrim 
Town. 

“The hall is built of granite and has a portico across its 
front which, if you should ask me its style, I should tell you 
it was Doric. In its pediment is a carving in wood of the 
Landing. It is highly imaginative, of course, for an Indian 
is represented as kneeling before the Pilgrim who is stepping 
out of the boat; and we know no Indian was there. The 
Pilgrim’s right hand is outstretched, and in that hand a 
saucy English sparrow had built its nest that spring, and 
consequently the Pilgrim looked very much as though he 
had been birds’ nesting, like a naughty boy. That was what 
Susette heard a gentleman remark as she was going up the 
steps, and as she looked up, the sparrow flew down, almost 
brushing her cheek in passing. 

“Tn all her visits to the hall Suzette could never quite 
decide which thing it was that pleased and interested her 
most; whether it was the bit of quilt that once belonged 
to the lovely Rose Standish, or John Alden’s bible, or the 
shoes that Penelope Winslow, wife of Governor Josiah Wins- 
low, wore when a baby, or Edward Winslow’s gold ring, or 
the redoubtable sword of the redoubtable Myles Standish. 

“This trusty sword, as Longfellow calls it, 


‘Curved at the point and inscribed with its mystical Arab sentences,’ 


has also upon its blade the sun and the moon with lion’s 
faces engraved inside of them. This is said to be a Persian 
blade, and made of meteoric iron, which drops down to us 
from somewhere in the great blue space about us. Orien- 
tals believe that swords made of this iron are specially lucky, 
and that the bearer has a charmed life. 

“In that hall, too, are the huge iron pot and pewter 
platter of Myles Standish, and if we gauge his appetite by 
the size of them, it must have been excellent. In that pot 
was cooked, perhaps, a portion of the eagle the Pilgrims 
killed and which they thought tasted so much like mutton. 

“And there is the dressing case of Penelope Winslow, 
which shows that, if our Pilgrim Mothers did eat without 
forks, they were not quite destitute of the elegancies of life ; 
and also a bead purse which she made. 

“But I think that, after all, the one thing of deepest 
interest to Suzette was the sampler of Lorea Standish, the 
little daughter of Myles Standish. All our great-grand- 
mothers had to work their samplers, as they were called, 
when they were little girls, working the letters upon the 
canvas in the pretty cross-stitch which is still the prettiest 
of all for simple marking of clothes. And here is the in- 
scription on that sampler just as it is embroidered : — 





Lorea Standish is my name 





Lord guide my heart that 
I may doe thy will, Also fill 
with such c 


skill 


my hands 


onvenient as may 


conduce to vertue void of 


shame and I will give 


the glory to thy name 











“Suzette never tired of looking at this faded bit of work. 
She liked to think of the little Lorea sitting in the kitchen 
of that solitary house over there in Duxbury, working away 


* By permission. Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston. 
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at it while the dinner boiled in the big pot and the brightly 


scoured pewter dishes shone upon the dresser. Her father 
would come in from his work or his trip to Plymouth, per- 
haps, and look at it and praise his little daughter’s work.”’ 
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The National Monument 


National Faith Monument, erected to the memory of our 


forefathers at Plymouth, Mass. It was designed by Hammatt 
Billings, and the corner-stone was laid August 2, 1859. It 
is built entirely of granite. 

On the main pedestal stands the colossal figure of Faith. 
the largest and finest piece of granite statuary in the world 
It is two hundred and sixteen times life-size, and estimated 
to weigh two hundred tons. The pedestal is forty-five feet 
high, and the statue thirty-six feet, making a total height of 
eighty-one feet. This noble figure was the gift of Hon. 
Oliver Ames, of Easton, a nativeof Plymouth. The sculptor 
was Joseph Archie, a Spaniard. 

Upon the four buttresses are seated figures emblematical 
of the principles upon which the Pilgrims founded their 
Commonwealth — Morality, Education, Law, and Freedom. 
Each figure was wrought from a solid block of granite. On 
the faces of buttresses, beneath these figures, are alto-reliefs 
in marble, representing scenes from Pilgrim History — The 
Departure from Delfshaven, The Signing of the Social Com- 
pact in the cabin of the Mayflower, The Landing at 
Plymouth, and The Treaty with Massasoit. Upon the four 
faces of the main pedestal are large panels for records. 
That in the front contains the following: “‘ National Monu- 
ment to the Forefathers. Erected by a grateful people in 
remembrance of their labors, sacrifices and sufferings for 
the cause of civil and religious liberty.” The right and 
left panels contain the names of those who came over in 
the Mayfower. The monument was dedicated with appro- 
priate ceremonies August 1, 1889. 





Guard well the trust that’s given you, and to yourselves be 
true.— Dana 
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See this fleet of leaf-boats, each one curled up on every side.— Thorean. 





Language in Primary Grades. 


Ceiia F. Oscoop Denver Colo. 


other branch of our curriculum, let us look first for the 

underlying principle. We know that anything, any 

theory, any subject, any plan, is empty without a prin- 
ciple. . 

The principle of language, I conceive, to lie in the fact 
that language itself is the out-growth of the need of one 
human mind for communication with another. It must be 
then a logical production of the mind of man corresponding 
to that mind’s development. Having settled this, we feel 
that the teaching of language must follow the natural evolu- 
tion of the child’s mind. Is there anything in the experi- 
ences from the ages of six to twelve that creates a demand 
for the definitions of the parts of speech and the rules of 
syntax? There is certainly a demand for the subjects and 
objects, and. an inexhaustible draught upon the different 
parts of the irregular verbs, but there is no insatiable craving 
for the methods by which past tense and past participle are 
formed; nor is there any lack of fluency in the use of 
interjections previous to the acquisition of the valuable 
knowledge that they are used to express wonder, surprise, 
admiration, or grief. 

In the first grade: The work should be largely conversa- 
tional. The very first thing to do is to give the pupil a 
reason for seeking expression, and nothing furnishes this so 
readily as some action of his own or some occurence in 
which he has taken part. If you begin his first school day 
with some simple nature lesson, whose details are partially 
old and partially new to his mind, ask him in a conversa- 
tional way, unembarassing to him, questions whose answers 
will come from his experience. For example: 

“ Where did you find those leaves you brought in after 
recess?” 

“T found them across the street.” 

*‘T thought there were no trees so near,” 

“ The trees are way over to Jimmie’s house.” 

* How did the leaves come here, then?” 

“The wind must have blown them.” 

(Probably Willie says “ blowed,” but pay no attention at 
this stage to such peculiarities.) What ever your nature 
lesson has brought out can be elicited by questioning, and 
before many days without much questioning. Connect some 
pleasing story with the lesson at once, and allow the chil- 
dren to give it back to you in a succeeding lesson. 


| an inquiry into primary language work, as into any 


Acting the Stories 


The plan of acting the stories is found to be a great help. 
In the first grade the stories are simple and the acting very 
primitive. For instance, the story of “The Tortoise and 
the Hare” is given by one child traversing the vacant space 
in the front of the room, ou a run, while the other walks, 
the first falling down and going to sleep, while the little tor- 
toise travels slowly on, and is found at the goal by the Hare, 
who wakes and runs on at the proper time. 

Noticing the zest with which the children entered into 
this way of becoming familiar with any of their stories, I let 
them try it with their history lessons, when I had been 


telling them about the Pilgrims and the first Thanksgiving 
day. They constructed the Mayflower and the Speedwell 
out of chairs, and several started out on the voyage in the 
two ships. I said they might turn the chairs upside down to 
show that the Speedwell had sprunga leak, and unfortu- 
nately threw in a suggestion that the passengers should wave 
their handkerchiefs so that the Mayflower would come back 
with them. This taught me that in allowing them to act 
history, I must beware of side issues, for afterwards in 
telling the story of the Pilgrims, the children, whatever else 
they might omit, never failed to say “and they all waved 
their handkerchiefs at the Mayflower!” Whatever they 
themselves do, they remember, and that is why the action 
sentences in the Speer work are so successful in teaching the 
first steps in reading. 

Drawing is one means by which the mind seeks expres- 
sion. Language is another and later means. The children’s 
drawings are the funniest things in the world, but if you 
have not tried this, you will be surprised to find how intel- 
ligibly they do express their story. 


Written Expression 


Coming now to the written expression, that begins by the 
close of the first month, when the children have learned to 
form enough of the letters to make the simplest sentences. 
These can be given to them first by visualization. They 
learn to take in the sentences as a whole, including the cap- 
ital and the period or the question mark, and this seems 
much superior to the old plan of copying sentences from the 
board. As long as they are copying, they are working more 
or less mechanically, but when reproducing what is photo- 
graphed on their own minds, they are doing independent 
work. 

We should never manufacture specimens of false syntax, 
for the less of that they see and hear, the better, while the 
mistakes occurring daily are found sufficient for drill in cor- 
rection. A helpful plan for occasional use is to send a 
portion of the class to the board to write sentences either 
from dictation or visualization, and to call attention to the 
mistakes. Their keenness in observing and carefully think- 
ing is promoted by this exercise. 

I think the second year is not too early to begin the 
pleasant work proposed by Supt. Skinner of Nebraska City 
in his “Studies in Reading and Literature.” Lead the 
children to begin the study of words and their meanings. 
Let them tell you what picture is brought to their minds by 
certain words, for instance; woods, picnic, bridge, tiny, 
wild, rub-a-dub, ding-dong, — presenting first very simple, 
later more complex ideas. 

First by talking, questioning, and having them produce 
their pictures orally, lead them to write small compositions, 
giving them such themes as: 

What a little girl would be like that could be compared to 
a sunshiny morning. 

A girl compared to a hornet. 

A baby’s cradle compared to a rose leat. 

A boy who was like a beaver, and so on. 

Their imagination readily grasps the idea, and they make 
a beginning of the interesting study of the delicate mean- 
ing of words. 
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A girl like a sunshiny morning would smile a good deal. She would 
help her mother and run quick when her mother asked her to do things. 
She would not get mad at a joke, but would be pleasant to everybody. 

A girl like a hornet would be cross and troublesome. She would be 
vain of her clothes and would have her own way. She would not be 
liked very well. 


Story work is continued and elaborated in the third 
grade. An interesting way to teach paragraphing and 
proper divisions of composition is to write on the board the 
leading word of each sentence, putting in one bracket the 
leading words of the sentences that should form one para- 
graph. Then each child’s reproduction differs from the 
rest. You can lead up to this by giving larger parts of 
sentences as in De Garmo’s Language Lessons, but it is 
better to give only the leading word of a sentence as that 
gives room for more individuality of expression. I heard an 
excellent oral lesson in the third grade, obtained by having 
the pupils relate a story they had read in the class, having 
the leading words before them on the board. This prevents 
them from getting in meaningless and unimportant 
sentences. 

The aim of all teaching of language is to form in the 
child’s mind a standard of correct English that is so much a 
part of himself that he habitually speaks and writes his 
native tongue with purity and ease. 


Say So 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly helping hand, 

Say so. Speak out brave and truly 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 

Should a brother workman dear 

Falter for a word of cheer?— Sel. 


Birds and Animals in the 
Philippines 


(Tell the children about these places while we are interested in 
them.—ED.) 

I doubt if any islands have such a countless variety of 
animals and flying and creeping things as the Philippines. 
A stubby variety of horses, fat and furry ponies, is used in 
Manila and towns. Oxen and a species of buffaloes are 
used for heavy draft purposes. The mountains teem with 
deer. Goats, swine, rabbits, and sheep abound in the 
mountains and forests in all degrees of wildness. The wild 
hogs on Samar have sometimes killed natives. There are 
several hundred varieties of birds, and about twenty that are 
not known elsewhere. Parrots are more common in the 
backwoods than robins are here. Among the forests close 
to the coasts are found peculiar birds of the swallow ‘tribe. 
They make a strange food that the Chinese are so fond of— 
the bird’s nest. Hundreds of natives earn their sole liveli- 
hood by hunting at certain seasons for these birds’ nests and 
selling them to the Chinese. Of monkeys there are a dozen 
varieties. Bats are simply enormous. They are of the 
vampire variety. No wonder there is a vast deal of super- 
stition and dread among people in the tropics concerning 
vampires. They are frightfully uncanny. I have seen 
vampire bats with bodies as large as common house cats, 
and with wings that expand five feet from tip to tip. Let 
any one be seated or strolling along some moonlight night 
and have one of those black things come suddenly swooping 
down past him, and he will have some cause for nervous 
prostration. I knew one of those bats to go sailing into the 
big hotel dining-room at Manila one evening when dinner 
was serving. It came as a horrible apparition. Some 
women fainted and others shrieked as they went under the 
tables. The men ran out of the room. 

“The seacoast is rich in many forms of fish. The natives, 
like the Hawaiians, know how to catch them, too. All the 
natives in the Philippines that I ever knew about (except 
the rich and aristocratic people in Manila) are fishers. They 
catch a species of mullet there that is delicious. When these 
fish come up the coast from the China Sea in schools, the 
natives will abandon any occupation, and even leave a sick 
hammock to go out and angle off the coast.” 
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Games in School-Room 


Another very good bean bag game is called Team Race. 
The children must be arranged in lines, with an empty aisle 
in the rear of each line. This can usually be arranged by 
using the space between the first row of desks and the wall for 
an empty aisle. Suppose we have six rows of children. Now 
row number two joins with row number one to form a long 
line in aisle number one. Aisle number two is empty, and 
another long line is formed in aisle number three. Aisle 
four is empty, and a third line is formed in aisle five. 

Give the first child in each line a bean bag. He turns 
and tosses it to the child next to him, the second child tosses 
it to the third, the third to the fourth, and so on down the 
line till the last child in the line receives the bean bag. He 
then turns and runs down the empty aisle to the head of his 
line, and immediately starts the bag again. This is con- 
tinued until every child in the line has had a chance to run 
with the bean bag. The first line out scores one. This 
game may be varied by using first both hands, then the 
right, then the left. 

The game Dodge Ball is a step in advance of a similar 
game in the kindergarten, where the children sit on the 
floor in a circle, and roll a large ball from one to another. 

In Dodge Ball some of the children form a circle extend- 
ing along the four walls of the room, while the rest of the 
children remain inside the circle, standing anywhere they 
choose in the aisles. The ball is given to a child in the circle 
and is tossed from one to another until it has passed around 
the room. On itssecond passage around the room it may be 
thrown by any one in the circle at any child within the 
aisles. The child who has been hit must join the circle, and 
the ball is started again. The children inside must watch 
the ball and must try to keep from being hit by dodging it. 
The children outside must be very quick in throwing and 
catching the ball. The last child left standing in the aisles 
wins the game. 

Ducks Fly can be played by any number of children and 
in any room. The children stand in the aisles, and the 
teacher faces them. She says “ Ducks Fly,” and raises her 
arms to represent flying. The children imitate her as long 
as she mentions creatures that fly. If she names a creature 
that cannot fly, as “ cats fly,” or “elephants fly” and any 
child makes a movement, he has to sit down. The teacher, 
of course, moves her arms every time, so that the children 
cannot tell by what she does whether they ought to fly or 
not. The children have to think for themselves and have to 
think quickly.— Sarah Hayes Jacobus in K—n Review. 


‘Johnny, I find three mistakes on the first page of your 
letter,” said a mother to her nine-year-old son one day. ‘ You 
have spelled ‘ until’ with two I’s, ‘very’ with two r’s, and left 
out the word ‘ brother’ in the last line.” ‘* I don’t call that three 
mistakes, mamma,” replied the boy, calmly, *‘ I call it two mis- 
takes and one forget.” 


We have a habit sometimes of ruthlessly driving children 
to the wall; we literally floor them because of our certainty 
that they are wrong and therefore ought to be crushed — 
‘“‘ squelched,” some people term it. A teacher said to me 
some time ago: 

“That Jimmie Brown in my room is a little terror, but I 
got the best of him yesterday.” 

“ How?” 

“1 sguelched him.” 

“ What's that!” 

“ J squelched him.” 

“ How did you do it?” 

“T glared at him.” 


‘I can’t help being a little bit afraid of the dark,” remarked 
the small boy, apologetically. ‘* That is very silly,” replied his 
father ‘ You will outgrow it when you are older and more sen- 
sible.” ‘‘Of course. It won’t be so long before I’m big, and 
then I'll be like you and mother, and not be afraid of anything 
except spilling salt and seeing the moon over my left shoulder,” 
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Special Days I* 
Thanksgiving 


F, LILIAN TAYLOR Principal Training School ‘Galesburg III. 


OW shall we keep the special days, the red letter 
days of the year? 


Let us bring the thought of the day we celebrate 

into our regular work. Let us have morning talks 

and reading and language bearing on the day until that in- 

terest which comes from knowledge grows and grows, and 
noble thoughts touch the school life. 

In the primary grades, where the main requirement is to 
teach the reading and the writing of English, special day 
work may be a continual delight to teacher and pupils. 

Our festivals round the year in continuity of thought. 
They furnish topics of conversation in which all the classes 
of any school may unite. They appeal to the child because 
his greatest pleasures are associated with the holidays. 

To teach the meaning of these days is to teach ethics, 
altruism, patriotism ; for each holiday is founded on some 
great principle of truth which has lifted the race to a higher 
spiritual plane. Even the birthdays of our great men are 
kept because the men we honor have left the world better 
than they found it. come] 

From the opening of the September schools until all 
nature sleeps each day points to Thanksgiving. September 
and October are continual harvest days. 

The teacher who first leads a child to see the beauty of 
harvest opens to him the pages of a rare old book which 
grows in interest with every reading. 


Morning Talks 


Let the talks which lead to the Thanksgiving thought be- 
gin early in November. There is rich material for a full 
month’s work. 

The topics for daily conversations may be arranged in 
the following order : 

The Harvest. 

Story of the Pilgrims. 

Indian Life. 

The First Thanksgiving. 

The President’s Proclamation. 
Our Thanksgiving. 

What a delight to search for interesting history, stories, 
poems and songs relating to the month’s work. How the 
teacher is led on in her reading from one book to another 
until the work she commenced for the children’s sake has 
borne for herself a hundred-fold harvest. 

When the children begin to contribute to the morning 
talks bits of information gained at home, then, indeed, may 
the teacher know that attention has been gained and inter- 
est is growing. 

The Harvest 

Among the poems relating to harvest are “The Corn 

Song,” and “ The Huskers,” by Whittier, parts of which the 


* Copyrighted by EvucaTionat PusvisHinc Co., 1898. 








children will enjoy memorizing. In Poulsson’s Finger Plays 
are three harvest poems : — “ How the Corn Grew,” “The 
Miller,” and “ Making Bread.” “ Alice’s Supper” is found 
in St. Micholas, and in Harpers’ Second Reader and in the 
October Plan book, edited by Minnie George. 

One of the most beautiful Thanksgiving songs is found in 
Gaynot’s “ Songs of the Child World,” every line of which 
suggests conversations about the harvest and preparations 
for winter. Here is the first stanza : 


* Swing the shining sickle, 
Cut the ripened grain, 
Flash it in the sunlight, 
Swing it once again. 

Tie the golden grain heads 
Into shining sheaves 
Beautiful their colors 

As the autumn leaves.” 


The story of Joseph and the corn is beautifully told in 
Baldwin’s “ Old Stories of the East.” 

Easy reading lessons about the corn, the miil, and the 
farmer are found in the charming first. reader of the 
Stepping Stone Series. 


The Thanksgiving Dinner 


A review of the nature study lessons which relate to har- 
vest and the preparation of food for winter will lead the 
children to think of the Thanksgiving dinner. They will be 
interested in finding out and naming the seeds, roots, 
leaves and stems which have been harvested or gathered in 
for this anticipated dinner. It is very amusing to watch the 
beginners when these questions are first asked. Usually 
some little girl, after thinking, mentions apple seeds as good 
to eat. 

“Birds eat seeds, but I don’t,” is a remark often heard. 

Others declare that they will not have any roots and leaves 
for their Thanksgiving dinner. But after talking the matter 
over at home they will mention peas and beans, the grains, 
nuts, and perhaps some of the spices for the seed list. 

Some have found out that beets, turnips, carrots and 
parsnips are roots. 

A few bright children have thought of the leaves of let- 
tuce and cabbage and the stems of celery. 


Grade Work 


’ These lists are placed on the blackboard to be utilized in 
the work of the day. A small drawing, however crude, 
placed by, or over, each word, will make the list intelligible 
to the children who cannot read. 

The beginning class will be eager to give sentences for 
their reading lesson similar to the following : — 


Bean seeds are good to eat. 
Corn seeds are good to eat. 


Wheat flour is made from wheat. 
Oat meal is made from oats. 


Children who can write the words “I like ’’ may complete 
their sentences by drawing pictures of what they like to eat. 


If 
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If provided with colored crayons they will prepare a marvel- 
ous menu. : 

The second year pupils may write short compositions, 
such help being given as will insure correct work. 


Language 


(In the following suggestions for written language the 
straight line indicates that one word should be used to fill 
the blank, while the dotted line grants freedom to complete 
the sentence as the writer may desire.) 


We shall have for our Thanksgiving dinner bread made from 














flour. My mamma will cook roots and roots. Perhaps we 
shall have —— stems and a ee ae ee 
DOGO GRO. vc ov ccewcees ? 


If the third grade pupils are learning to use the comma, 
in a series of words, here is a subject most adaptable : 





_—-. , and ——- are seeds which are good to eat. 
Bread is made from »——, and _— " 
are ground into flour. 

I would like to have for my Thanksgiving dinner............++++ 























The most valuable written language lessons are those so 
carefully planned as to secure good work at the first trial. 
Let the prevention of errors rather than their correction be 
the aim of the teacher. The determination to have good 
work at the first writing may so inspire the entire school 
that the papers handed in will be a pride to the children, 
the teacher and the parents. 


Booklets 


It is the custom for the kindergarten children to take 
home their best work. Why should not the child at school 
continue this practice? The making of booklets is easy if 
the teacher has an abundance of paper of uniform size ready 
for the daily written lessons. 



































Fig. 1. 


Squares cut from letter paper or tablets will make booklets 
cf a pleasing size and shape for pupils in the first and 
second grades. These papers may be made very attractive 
by ruling the margins with colored pencils. The child 
delights to hand in a pretty paper and he does his best with 
the decorated sheet which is to be taken home. 

All papers good enough to be kept are placed in a box. 
When the teacher is ready to make the booklets she sorts 
the papers, placing each child’s work in a pile. Each set is 
then arranged in order and fastened together. By using a 
common darning needle and some bright-colored cord or 
worsted, the work can be done in a short time. 

It will be well to plan the cover early in the month. 
Some teachers prefer a plain unruled paper, but others wish 
the children to write the name of the day and the date, or 
to otherwise ornament this cover. Very pretty covers may 
be made by using the mimeograph. (Fig. 1.) For the 
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harvest page there is nothing prettier than wheat or oats 
drawn with yellow crayon, together with an appropriate 
stanza. The first two stanzas of the Thanksgiving Song in 
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Fig. 2. 


Smith’s Song Book, Part II, are particularly appropriate. 
(Fig. 2.) 

Many beautiful harvest pages may be planned for the 
Thanksgiving booklet if the teacher is so fortunate as to 
have specimens of ripe grain for the drawing copies. 


The Pilgrims 


A five-cent book, entitled “Stories of the Pilgrims,”* 
contains information in which the primary pupils will be 
interested. This little book also tells of. the Indians and 
the first Thanksgiving. It furnishes supplementary reading 
for the third grade, and some of its pages are easy enough 
for the second grade. 

After the children have become familiar with the story 
they will be ready to do some written work for their book- 
lets. 

The beginners are delighted to name one of their paper 
boats the “‘ Mayftower.”” ‘They will work for days to learn to 
write the name and will place it under their folded sail-boat 
with great triumph and satisfaction. 











Care should be taken to prevent them from thinking that 
they are making a representation of the real “ Mayflower.” 
They need to understand that they are only naming their 
folded ship after the one in which the Pilgrims sailed. In 
the same way the folded windmills may be associated with 
the windmills of Holland, where the Pilgrims remained for 
a few years. 

The folded windmill and sail-boat are easily made from 
the tablecloth form which is illustrated with full directions 





* Educational Pubiishing Company, Boston. 
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in the Primary Epucation for December, 1897. The same 
article tells how to make a cradle which is not unlike those 
in which the Pilgrim babies were rocked. 

















The following questions outline a short composition about 
the Pilgrims : , 

In what ship did the Pilgrims sail across the ocean? 

Where did they land? 

What did they find? 

What was on the ground? 

Were there any houses, stores or churches? 

How did the Pilgrims get houses to live in? 


After an oral drill in reading the answers to these ques- 
tions the children can write a neat composition, correct in 
spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, by observing the 
help given in the outline. They will need to have the addi- 
tional words, Plymouth Rock, rocky fields, and woods, snow 
and éui/?, written for reference in spelling. Their work will 
be similar to the following : 


The Pilgrims sailed across the ocean in the “ Mayflower.” They 
landed on Plymouth Rock. They found rocky fields and woods. Snow 
was on the ground. There were no houses, stores or churches. The 
Pilgrims cut down trees and built log-houses to live in. 


Indian Life 


Some knowledge of the guests invited to the first Thanks- 
giving feast will be of great interest to the pupils. One of 
the most authentic reference books in the study of Indian 
life is “The Indian in His Wigwam,” by Schoolcraft. 
Recent books about the Red Children and Hiawatha also 
picture this wild life so fascinating to childhood. 

Schoolcraft describes the Indian cradle so accurately that 
avery good copy may be made by the children from a piece 
of paper. 





Indian cradle. 


Fold together two edges of a four-inch square. 
again, bringing the two long edges together. 
_of paper 4 x 1 represents the wooden board of linden or 
maple cut by the Indian father. 

One inch of this rectangle should be cut off. The board 
which supports the baby’s feet may be shown by folding 
over one of the ends, as in the figure. A narrow strip of 
paper four inches long may be pasted or pinned to show 
the hoop which arches over the child’s head to protect him 
from injury should the cradle fall. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows how the paper cradle looks when completed. 

If the children are allowed to cut a baby from paper, lay 
it in the cradle, cut a bright paper cover, and finally, to bind 
together cradle, baby and all with long strips of paper, their 
happiness will be complete. 


Fold 


The rectangle - 
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Cyr’s First Reader contains a picture of an Indian pap- 
poose in a cradle. Two interesting lessons about Indians 
accompany the picture. This paper cradle may be pressed 
down and pasted at the top of one of the pages designed 
for the booklet. The description of Hiawatha’s cradle may 
be copied or memorized. 


There the wrinkled old Nokomis 
Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews. 


The First Thanksgiving 


One of the most interesting and best written stories on 
this subject is found in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “Story 
Hour.” 

The article on “ Old Fashioned Ways and Things,” and 
also the story of “ Ruth Endicott,” in Primary Epucation 
for November, 1895, help to make real the life of the people 
who kept the first Thanksgiving Day. 


The President’s Proclamation 


The children are always intensely interested in hearing 
that the President has written a letter telling all the people 
in this country when and how to keep Thanksgiving Day. 
They like to know that this letter is published in the papers 
and read in the churches all over our land. 


Our Thanksgiving 


The morning talks, songs, and beautiful memory gems 
have led the children to understand the meaning of “ the 
happy Thank-you Day.” They are ready to sing and also 
to copy the last stanza of their Thanksgiving song. 


Father in heaven, thank Thee for all, 
Winter and spring-time, summer and fall, 
All Thine own gifts to Thee we bring, 
Help us to praise Thee, our heavenly King. 


The words and the music of this song are found in the 
second book of Eleanor Smith’s Songs. A copy was given 
to the readers of Primary Epucation, in November, 1895. 

It may be that the suggestion to bring something from the 
home store for those less fortunate will come from the chil- 
dren themselves. In many schools it is the custom for the 
children to bring offerings of food and clothing to school on 
the day preceding Thanksgiving. These gifts vary from old 
shoes to live chickens. ‘The happy possessor of the fowl is 
always attended by a crowd of admiring followers, hugging 
parcels and beaming with pleasure. Beautiful and yet 
pathetic is the happy smile on the faces of forlorn, poorly 
dressed little ones who bring the regulation gift of a potato 
and an apple to the teacher with the remark, “I have 
brought something for the poor children.” 


Stories and Memory Gems B 

There is nothing which will so surely bring the child mind 
to the true spirit of thankfulness as stories.of generosity and 
kindness. There are many of these in the November copies 
of Primary Epucation. (Fortunate is the teacher who has 
all the back numbers.) ‘How Patty Gave Thanks,” in 
Poulsson’s “ Child’s World,’ and Miss Wiltse’s story of 
“The Bird’s Thanksgiving,” are good. 

Among the beautiful memory gems which the children 
may recite daily through November is one by an unknown 
author which can never grow old: 


Then lift up the head with a song! 
And lift up the hand with a gift! 
To the ancient Giver of old 
The spirit in gratitude lift ! 
For the joy and the promise of spring, 
For the hay and the clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye, and the oats, “i 
The rice, and the corn, and the wheat, 
The cotton, and sugar, and fruit, 
The flowérs and the fine honeycomb, 
The country, so fair and so free, 
The blessing and glory of home. 
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The Children 


Ragged and dirty and saucy may be, 

Born in a hovel or born over sea, 

Robed in rich satin, or shabbily dressed, 
Treasures of love dwell in each little breast, 
Waiting to open: Seek, teacher, the key. 


Feet that shall soon lead, to-day may be led; 

Hands that shall govern are governed instead ; 
Minds whose ripe powers the nation shall sway, 
Plastic, are taking your impress to-day ; 

Train them aright — they will rule when you're dead. 


—E. C. H. in Public School Juurnal 


A Number Game 


Passing quickly through the aisles, crayon in hand, I place 
a number on each slate, not going beyond sixty. A boy or 
girl is then called to the platform, holding the slate so that 
all can see the number. The children rise in turn, hold up 
their slates, and telling what their numbers are, ask the 
pupil on the platform a question. When he fails to answer 
correctly, he goes to his seat and the one who asked the 
question answers it and takes his place. 

Suppose the boy’s number to be forty-five, the questions 
will run like this: “ My number is thirty-seven, how much 
more than yours is mine?” 

“My number is ten; if cents, how many ten-cent tops 
could you buy, and how much over?” 

“ My number is twenty-seven, add mine to yours.” 

“ How many nickels in your number?” 

“If my number be taken from your number what will be 
left?” 

“Your number is how many times my number? ” etc. 

This calls for close attention and rapid thinking. If the 
scholar who is being questioned is a little slow in answering, 
the others grow wild with excitement, and in their eagerness 
to answer for him'rise from their seats and even press for- 
ward as far as the platform. But noise and confusion of 
this kind does not hurt a school, and the teacher will feel 
amply repaid by a look into the bright faces and shining 
eyes of the happy little people-— /naiana School Journal. 


What is Gained? 


THE Epiror 


HAT is the benefit of telling the children such 
W things as appear in the following quotations,— 
taken from a nature reader recéntly published for 
primary grades? Why caricature and belittle 
nature by attributing to animals and insects that which is 
unnatural, contrary to habit, and manifestly impossible? If 
children love to personify and imagine that these interesting 
creatures talk to each other and have their own social inter- 
ests, why, let them do so: but let these imaginary conversa- 
tions be so guided by the teacher, or the author, that children 
shall not attribute human qualities to animals or consider 
the insect world as giving exhibitions of human frailties. 


“T am often glad [ am not a stone,” said the Earth worm, “for to 
have to lie still must be hard to bear.” 


“The Potato Bug went his way, and said to his brothers, ‘ What do 
you think? I have been talking with Earthworms who would not be 
Potato Bugs if they could!’ 

“The Caterpillar said, ‘Oh, the meadow is a good piace, and the 
people are nice enough, but they are not at all fashionable — not at all.” 


“TI shall have to give you a spider scolding.” 


“Excuse me,” said the Caterpillar, “If I smiled it was because I 
remembered being in the same plight myself yesterday.” 


“ Well,” answered the Beetle, “I am willing to speak to you, of 
course, but we can never be at all friendly. A May Beetle, indeed, in 
company with a Caterpillar! 

Mr. Butterfly said to the Daisies, “I am surprised to think you will 
I am sure I could have chosen a better place.” 


I move in upper circles!” 


grow here. 
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“ What grace!” exclaimed the Caterpillars. “ What grace and what 
style!” and one black and brown one tried to walk in the same way as 
the Measuring worm. 


** You will never have trouble,” said Madame Cicada, “ if you remem™ 
ber that the thinking part is the real you.” 


“ Mr. Butterfly was so angry that his feelers quivered.” 


“ The Snail would often stop some friendly Cricket or Snake and ask 
for news.” 


The Tree Frog, who was a good-natured old fellow after all, winked 
his eye at them and said: “Sing away. This won’t last always, and 
then it will be my turn to sing.” 


Something flew down from the sky and bit the poor body of the 
Earthworm in two. Oh! how it hurt! Both halves of him wriggled and 
twisted with pain. After a while the aching stopped and he had time to 
think. At this very moment who should come along but the Cicada and 
one of the Earthworm pieces asked his advice. ‘ Pooh! that is a simple 
matter. I thought I was two Cicadas once, but I wasn’t. The thinking, 
moving part is the real one, whatever happens, so that part of the worm 
which thinks and moves is the real worm.’” 

**T remember the day when my hind legs began to grow, and how the 
other Tadpoles crowded around me in the water and swam close to me to 
feel the two little bunches that were to be legs.” 


“‘ The older Grasshoppers and Crickets and Locusts only looked at 
each other and opened their funny mouths in a smile.” 


“Mr. Green Frog took little jumps all the way and bragged and 
bragged.” 


The Grasshoppers said to each other, “ If the Snail wants the food so 
much he might better go for it.” 

They talked it over and some of them said it was no use to help a 
snail who was tvo lazy 4o do anything for himself. 


“ All the Grasshoppers and Beetles and other strong, crawling creatures 
took turns in rolling the snail down towards the river.” 


“ Why,” answered the Garter Snake with a funny little smile, “ I think 
you might call yourselves half-brothers.” And to this day, they are known 
as the earthworm half-brothers. 


“ What do you suppose,” said the Tree Frog, “ that the Garter Snake 
is saying about you? It is very absurd, yet I feel you ought to know.” 


“ Umph!” said the Tree Frog to himself, “ I guess there isn’t enough 
in the Frog’s head to make her siék! ” 


One chilly Caterpillar said to another, “ Boo-oo! how cold it is! I 
must find a place for my cocoon. Suppose we sleep side by side this 
winter swinging on some bush?” 

Well! What zs this? Nature study, or science, or 
ethics —or what? Publishers will print such books as long 
as they sell. How long will teachers submissively accept 
them and willingly use them because they are provided by 
the “Board,” and because “the children like them ”— if 
they do? 


. Is This True? 


“Teachers would subscribe for last year’s almanac at 
twenty-five cents a year rather than for the best educational 
magazine in the world at a dollar.” — School Superintendent. 


“It is a pretty bad commentary on the intelligence and 
interest of public school teachers that a cheap, almost worth- 
less, school journal can command a large circulation.”— 
Supervisor of City Schools. 


What do teachers have to say about this? — Zdifor 
Primary Education. 


No Short Cut 


You have possibly heard of the reply of the President of 
Oberlin College, when a young man asked if he could not take a 
shorter course. ‘‘O yes,” said the President, ‘* but that depends 
on what you intend to make of yourself. When God wants to 
make an oak, he takes a hundred years; but when he only wants 
to make a squash, he takes six months.” 


Moral Suasion 


Old Gentleman —‘‘ Do you mean to say that your teachers never 
thrash you?” 

Little Boy —‘* Never. 

** What's that?” 

‘Oh, we get kep’ in, and stood up in corners, and locked out, 
and locked in, and made to write one word a thousand times, and 
scowled at, and jawed at, and that’s all.” 


We have moral suasion at our school.” 
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Temperance Teaching in the 
Public Schools 


ANY months ago the following question appeared on 

the “‘ Talking Together” page in Primary Epuca- 
TION. 

“Why is it that teachers, who believe in temperance and practice it, 

and believe that children sbould be saved from the evils of intemperance 


in every form, dread to undertake the schvool-room teaching of the 
subject ?” 


The following answers were received and would have 
appeared earlier, but for the pressure of other matter. 
There can be but one opinion as to the sincerity, high tone, 
and conscientiousness that characterize these three commu- 
nications from three states—-Ed. 


One Reason 
CAROLINE H. PARKER Hillsboro Ohio 


This question appearing on the editor’s page of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION was somewhat startling, but no doubt consolatory 
to many teachers who have hardly dared acknowledge to 
themselves how much they dréad the narcotic part of the 
daily program. 

From personal experience and the confidential expres- 
sions of fellow teachers this fact has long been apparent, 
though, perhaps, never so universally admitted as in the 
editor’s question. That this: féeling is experienced by the 
most zealbus advocates of temperance goes to prove that 
there must be some general and invincible cause. 

When this state first required its teachers to instruct the 
youth in the effects of narcotics, many teachers entered 
upon the work with great enthusiasm, believing that their 
time had come to save the country from intemperance ; yet, 
after nine years’ trial, the enthusiasm has almost turned to 
disgust. 

It cannot be because the subject has become an old story. 
Teachers are accustomed to repetition. Spelling, reading, 
geography, and arithmetic, though ever new to the new 
child, are old to the teacher; as old as the years that roll 
back to her own childhodéd ; yet she does not shrink ftom 
teaching them year after year, nor fail to make them inter- 
esting to each new class. Then why should temperance 
teaching grow irksome in a few years? 

The artist who sees “a hidden angel in every block of 
marble,” will hew with zeal to bring it out, if he knows that 
his work will stand for all time, a symbol of angelic purity. 
But what enthusiasm can he bring to his work when he 
knows that other hands than his will have the final fashion- 
ing? Perchance all that will be left of his ideal will be the 
wings, not as he purposed, to bear an angel heavenward, but 
to carry a vulture to its feast of carrion. 

The teacher knows that if she sends out boys and girls 
able to read intelligently, to express themselves in proper 
language, to write a fair hand, to spell reasonably well, and 
having some knowledge of the world and its people, she 
sends them with a dower that will never diminish but in- 
crease to the end of life. She knows that the parents and 
the state applaud and encourage her in proportion to her 
success in imparting this knowledge. Although she is not 
supposed to work for money or applause, her consciousness 
of duty well done will usually be gratified when she sees 
she has met the requireménts of her patrons, and accom- 
plished a work that will endure. 

Is this true of temperance teaching? Has she seen really 
encouraging results from her efforts in this line? Has she, 
some weary evening, while she rested on a vine-screened 
porch, overheard a conversation -between two of her boys 
somewhat like this : — 


**Tom, do you believe all that Miss Brown tells us about alcohol and 
tobacco and opium and all such things?” 

“TI don’t know Jim, I guess it’s all true, but I get tired of hearing it 
I don’t intend to smoke or drink anyhow; but there is one thing I don’t 
understand. If these narcotics are.so very bad for people who are well, 
why are they good for sick people? In my sister’s physiology it says, 
‘None of these narcotics should be used except under the advice of a 
physician.’ Now why does the physician’s advice make them do good 
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instead of harm? If-a physician should advise me to throw a stone at 
that big glass yonder, wouldn’t it break just the same as if I threw it 
without advice?” 

“ Well, Tom, I don’t know either, why they act different because the 
doctor says so, but they do, for when I had the fever the doctor said to 
give me a little wine to strengthen me and I got well after that. I guess 
it cured me. Miss Brown says that alcohol breaks down the nervous 
system, but our doctor told mother she needed a little brandy every day 
to brace up her nervous system. Of course he knows more about it than 
Miss Brown or he wouldn’t be a doctor. Why, he has been to two 
colleges! Miss Brown says nobody ought to keep alcohol in the house in 
any form; but mother says there’s nothing in the world so good to cure a 
cold as a good whiskey stew, and so she always keeps some so it will be 
handy when she needs it. She always gets good, pure whiskey though 
for she says she’s afraid of cheap whiskey. 

* And say, Tom, you know how often Miss Brown tells us that smok- 
ing will hinder us from growing, and injure our eyes, and poison our 
blood, and make us nervous. Now there is my grandpa, he’s a smoker, 
and he is a great big man. He told me once that he didn’t smoke til] 
he was thirty, and then a doctor told him to smoke a good cigar once in 
while for some trouble in his head, and so he got started and couldn’t 
stop, and now he smokes a pipe most all the time.” 

“ That may be so, Jim, but | think Miss Brown must be right about the 
opium. Just look at Mrs. Blank. Wouldn’t it be dreadful to have a 
mother like her? She says a doctor gave her opium at first, but when he 
quit telling her to take it she couldn’t quit taking it. She can’t live with- 
out it now, and she’d better be dead than alive, for all the good she 
does.” 

“ Well, Tom, she may be right about opium and chloral an’ all those 
things, but now cider — she wants us not to drink cider! Why, every 
time I go down to Uncle Henry’s he brings in a pitcher of cider from the 
cellar and gives me some and drinks some himself. 

“ Tt must be all right for he is a deacon in the church. And there’s 
grandma! She’s one of the best old ladies in the world, and every sum- 
mer she makes blackberry wine. She says good home-made wine is not 
going to hurt anybody.” 


“You may think what you please, Jim, but my mother says Miss 
Brown is right.” 


As the boys walked away Miss Brown probably sent up a 
silent thanksgiving that her brightest pupil, Tom, had a 
temperance heredity from both father and mother, while she 
soliloquized thus : — 

“Poor Jim ! if he does not become a drunkard it will be 
a miracle. How can he beiicve me when all his friends are 
against me. I might as well try to stem the rapids of 
Niagara as to make him think they are mistaken. Tom has 
so much temperance teaching at home, both by precept and 
example, that he needs none of mine; yet even Tom may 
sometime be a drunkard if, with his good nature and social 
disposition he should ever attend a college where corkscrew 
badges are popular. 

«1 try to teach patriotism too. We sing about ‘Columbia, 
happy land,’ ‘The land of the free and the home of the 
brave,’ ‘Sweet land of liberty,’ yet I read two curious 
items in a recent paper. One was this : — 

‘Some government officers in trying to arrest a party of 
‘Moonshiners’ last Thursday shot one of them dead as he 
was trying to escape. ‘Their primitive ‘still’ was found in a 
cave of the mountains, with one barrel of whiskey ready for 
market. The wife of the dead mountaineer is left with three 
helpless children, in a rude, log hut on the mountain’s side, 
among the rocky fields where they raised their scanty crop 
of corn.’ 

“On another page was this : 

‘Mr. Krautz, who owns a palatial residence on Forest 
Avenue, and who pays the government an enormous revenue 
on the whiskey he manufactures, came from Germany a few 
years ago, a penniless boy.’ 

“ But I must go to my room and prepare a temperance les- 
son for to-morrow. If I can save one boy out of fifty from 
the temptations that friends, physicians, colleges, society, 
and our glorious government put in the way of young men, 
I shall have my reward.” 


Temperance Instruction in School 


Amy C, SCAMMELL Charlemont Mass. 


On the afternoon following the execution of a murderer, 
two little boys played “hanging” in a barn. So close was 
the imitation that it nearly proved fatal to the boy 
* criminal.” 

The knowledge of any evil is power, as dangerous in a 
child’s hand as in a wid man’s. This is one answer to the 


question asked in Primary Epucation, “ Why do teachers 
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tPTA FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


Words and Music Written Expressly for Primary Epucation 


Words by ALice E. ALLEN 


Music by CuHartes E. 


Boyp 


It has long been the desire of the editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION to give to the little children a Christmas entertainment all their “‘ very own.’ 


That wish has crystallized in this simple operetta, CHRISTMASTIDE. 
kindest remembrances and best wishes for a 


MERRY, 


List of characters and choruses, with costumes 


WINTER : 
Older girl from higher grade. White wool gown with 


white fur trimmings and silver ornaments or spangles, to 
give a sparkling, frosty appearance. Carries wand made by 


covering slender, tapering pointer with silver paper; fasten 
star of the paper on the end. 
NortH WIND: 

Boy ; suit of steel-gray with gray cape and cap; carries 


trumpet. 
SANTA CLAUS: 

Older boy from higher grade. 
costume. 


Any gay “Santa Claus ”’ 


MISTLETOE AND HOLLY: 


Largest girls of the grade. Mistletoe, in dainty costume 
of white with pale-green ribbons, carries mistletoe. 

Holly, in bright red, carries holly. 
SNOWFLAKE FAIRIES : 

Six little girls called “ First Six Snowflakes.” 
elaborate as desired. White gowns with full ruffled skirts, 
prettily spangled; crown of silver-paper stars on head; 
diamond-dust plentifully sprinkled on both hair and gown. 
Other little girls ——as many as convenient — are costumed 


Costume as 


Merry, 


It now goes forth to the primary schools of America, carrying with it the editor’s 


CHRISTMAS. 


as above, appearing in the choruses in Act II, and in the 
“ Christmas March ” in Act IV. 


Basy CHORUS: 


Little girls ; long white night-gowns and pretty night-caps, 
if desired. 


Boy CHORUs: 


As many as desired. Ordinary costume. 
(All other children join these in full chorus, etc.) 


Act I. 


SCENE lI. 


STaGE DECORATIONS : 


Represent if possible, early winter scene in some simple, 
pretty manner. Colors used should be dull greens, grays, or 
browns. Floor covered with either of these shades. Have 
evergreen trees. Dried berries, mosses, or grasses, may be 
used,— everything plentifully sprinkled with diamond-dust— 
to represent frost. 


DIRECTIONS : 


Children, except Santa Claus and Winter, all on stage, 
fully costumed. Great care should be taken to make this 
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arrangement artistic. 


Little children in front. North Wind 
has central position, standing a little in advance of the others. 


(Simple little gestures put in here and there as the words seem to sug- 
gest, add greatly to the beauty of all scenes and choruses. For example, 
in opening chorus on “ Listen!” all should raise right hand and bend 
heads pausing after word. During first chorus North Wind raises trumpet 
to lips, and appears to blow long b'ast.) 




















Song 
: “Have You Heard?” All. 
OPENING CHORUS. 
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CHORUS. 
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And this clear and cloudless morning,— 
Brought by Sir North Wind we know,— 
Chick-a-dees in ruffled feathers, 
Sit and sing,— a happy row. 
Cho. Hear the rush of soft, gray wings, 
Hear the song each birdie sings :— 
Listen ! etc. 


Don’t you feel the joyous secret 
Your heart thrilling through and through ? 
Don’t you know that Winter’s coming, 
Bringing with her, Christmas, too ? 


Cho. 


This the news the North Wind brings, 
These the words each birdie sings :— 
Listen ! etc. 
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TaBLEau.—‘* Listen! ”’ | 
Nerth Wind raises trumpet to lips; children all listening | 
attitude. 
[ CurTAIn | | 
Act II. 
ScEnE I. | 


What the First Snowflakes Told 


STaGE DECORATION : —As in Scene I. 


NortH WIND: 


(Alone on stage; 


walks restlessly up and down for a 
moment, then says :) 


The nineteenth day of December and no sign of Winter 
anywhere! There are but six days py my calendar to 
Christmas, and still no snow, no sleigh-bells, no holly,—and 
no stockings. Winter, wilt thou never, never come? 

(Blows long blast on trumpet.) 


(The word nineteenth must be changed to the date of the entert 
ment. ) 


Enter :—from opposite sides of stage, tf convenient, two of 
the Snowflake Fairies. One carries in both arms a larve 
roll of white cotton ; the other, a star-shaped piece of white o1 
Sthcr paper. Both come to center of stage, salute North 
Wind gracefully. First spreads out and piles up cotton on 
rear of stage, while : 


SECOND SNOWFLAKE: (Reads from paper:) 


Winter’s greeting, each Snowflake brings 
There are millions coming on wee white wings ! 
( Takes places one on each side of North Wind.) 


Enter :— Next two Snowflakes in the manner described 
above. 


FouRTH SNOWFLAKE: (eads:) 


Winter writes :—‘“ Delayed by rain ; 
But watch! I’m coming down Jack Frost’s lane !” 


Enter :—Next two Snowflakes as above. 


SIXTH SNOWFLAKE: (eads:) 
I’ll bring a stocking, a wreath, a chime, 
To trim the world for Christmas Time ! 


All face side of stage from which Winter is to enter. F. 
lowing may be given as a full chorus, or North Wind maj 
sing stanza. Snowflakes watch throughout leaning forward 
on tip-toe shading eyes with hand. All sing chorus, Snow 
flakes clapping hands lightly. On Jast line Snowflakes step 
Jorward and stand, with hands held out in greeting, three 
on each side of entrance. 


Song 


“ Welcome to Winter.” 


NortH WIND AND SNOWFLAKES: 
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WELCOME TO WINTER. PANTOMIME.—“ A Snow-Balling Scene.” 


eas oi _s be t p os Any number of selected boys step out in front of other 


choruses, facing each other. Some motion, as if making snow- 
balls ; some, as if throwing ; others bend, as if dodging. All 


Pn =e A AS = fy choruses laugh and clap hands noiselessly. Positions as comic 
=== _— ——_g—-+s—{_—_ as possible. 


Snow-flakes, all, are wait - ing, Read - 7 “a. fais ? 
(If this pantomime is successful, it must seem to be a sudden little aside 
s ——— aa Fe —-—F for the boys, as if they saw the chance for snow-ball fun and improved it 
—— === == on the impulse of the moment. Quick music struck up suddenly, as if 
ee in sympathy with the boys, would add much to the life of the game. The 
whole seeming departure must be carried out with a dash and be over as 
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waiting Suowflakes rise and march, two and two, just back ° iia 
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(It would be a fitting accompaniment to the coming of Winter if there Tin - kle, sil - ver bells, 
could be some imitation of a snow-storm. Any ingenious device may be 
resorted to, to give the effect of snowflakes in the air. A great many i . 2 ; 
tiny children, costumed as Snowflake Fairies, may enter, running rapidly rhe noon-tide sun shines, brave and bold, 
across stage scattering and blowing innumerable tiny bits of white The air is cold,— so clear and cold, 


paper; running off the other side of stage or crossing rear of stage as 


Our ponies prance, their bright bells dance 
Winter enters, and marching last in her train.) I , 6 


All with joy untold,— 
With Winter’s joy untold. 
Marcu :— Across front of stage, thence to rear; take post- 
tions. North Wind and Winter near center, Snow- Cho. 
flakes grouped on either side. 


Jingle, dingle, dancing bells ; 
Jingle, bells ; dingle bells ; 
Boys of following pantimime so arranged that some are on Jingle dingle, dancing bells ; 


one side of stage, others opposite. Jingle, dancing bells. 
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The far-off stars flash in the sky,— 

The world flies by, so swiftly by,— 
As on we go o’er sparkling snow 

Sleighing you and I, 

A-sleighing you and I! 


Cho. 


Good-night, tiny, sweet-toned bells, 

Echo, bells ; echo bells ; 
Good-night, tiny, sweet-toned bells,— 
** Good-night,”’ echo bells. 


(Repeat last chorus very softly.) 


[ Curtain. ] 


Act III. 
Scene I. 
The First Christmas 
STaGE DECORATION : 


Represent as prettily as possible an interior view ;—a 
cozy room, with bright, cheery coloring; a fireplace, per- 
haps, around which the stockings may be hung; an old- 
fashioned clock, with hands pointing to 12; a seat 
somewhere piled with as many bright cushions as there are 
babies in the chorus. 


(If convenient to change scenery while curtain is lowered 
after this scene, a more striking effect may be obtained by 
using out-of-door scenery suggested for Act IV, for this first 
scene of Act III.) 


DIRECTIONS : 


Choruses all on stage; babies central position; girls who 
sing “ Allon Christmas Morning” on one side of stage, boys 
who sing “ Echo Chorus” opposite them. 


WINTER: (Coming to front of stage recites, reverently :) 


“The time draws near the birth of Christ, 
The moon is hid, the night is still, 
The Christmas Bells from hill to hill, 

Answer each other in the mist! ”’ 
, — Tennyson 


To music “ All on a Christmas Morning,” 
move forward toward front of stage. 








Bapies: (Simg:) 
ALL ON CHRISTMAS MORNING, 
vv a - ==. 
i -= es SS 4 
e 


Do you know the reason why, Brighter shines the he right bln ite . 
———— wr oa ee oo 
SSS rea re 
All on Christmas morning? Why the bells all ania ring, 
Hs ee aot 0 s enamel 
Via ee: —_— See —-9- — nt scams: ae 
——e a ee a Se 
Why all nae py children sing, All on Christmas morning ? 
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Listen! Long and long ago, 
All we little children know 
Christ was born on Christmas ! 
This is why the joy-bells ring, 
Why all happy children sing,— 
Christ was born on Christmas ! 


After last stanza all choruses step forward; face east, 
looking up. 


All: Chant reverently. 


CHANT. 


. Then said the angel . 


ie ths Rs not 
2, For Jesus is born in Bethle hem i of Ju - dea, 
3. And suffer the little macy and forbid ; 
thom mof, to... ; . . . § come nnto me, 
Q. Glory te Gafinthe... . 2 2 we high - est, 
4 or See ere 
— S ee - 
— _ 
For behold, I bring you good. . . .. . tid - ings 
Lo! see his star in the Zas¢, and . come . “ert 
Ee se cer es ee king 
On earth . . peace, good 
! 
— we a — Soe SS aoe 
Nea ae ee 4 
of great joy.” 
wor ~-_ ship him. 
dom of heaven! 
will to men! A MEN. 


SELECTED GIRLS: (Facing east, sing.) 


(Girls sing the verse through and boys softly echo last line.) 
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Shine on, O wondrous pure-white Star 
Of that first Christmas Morn ! 
Tell all the waiting world afar,— 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
itadiimonpnmetennenae 
gst =e 4- - == 2? 
— 22S =e —s —3——~— Lo! Christ, our King, is born 
The earth lay like a lit - tle child, Be- Lo! Christ, our King, is born ! 
89 or , 
ae a a = During last stanza babies kneel with folded hands and 
és — bent heads. 
neath the -lent sky, It slept, and in its 
$— = —— —— === oe es ,  Tasreav.—‘* Beneath the Christmas Star 
— = 2 ' 
y a ~ See Babte s, as above, only looking up hildren allas if watch- 
s, i ing eastern sky. 
Colored fite if possible 
ei —_F- : (Curran. | 
6 Stars sang its ma Bs Bae. 
’ Scene II. 
Above one little, lonely town 
With glory all aglow, a 
A softly-radiant Star shone down 
That Christmas long ago, — a a al 
That Christmas long ago ! STAGE DECORATION :—lInterior, as above. 
DIRECTIONS : 
1/1 choruses on stage ¢ vcept Mistletoe and Holly girls 


( Recites.) 


And in its light the glad Earth woke 
And ’neath its silvery rays, 
NortH WIND 
“ ] heard the Bells on Christmas Day 


The silence into music broke,— 
All Heav’n joined Earth in praise 


All Heav’n joined Earth in praise 
rheir old familiar carols play 


And wild and sweet, 


The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men 
Longtellow 


” 


For hushed on Mother’s happy breast 
That glorious Christmas Day,— 
God’s own first Christmas Gift so blest 
The holy Christ-Child day, 
The holy Christ-Child !ay ! 
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Enter :— to music given below, Mistletoe girls from one 
side of stage, carrying mistletoe. Holly girls from other side, 
carrying holly. 


Song 


— 


MISTLETOE AND HOLLY. 
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We are Christmas ti - ries, See our col - ors bright, 
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O’er the world we twine 


them, On this 
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night, 


od 
ae ~< Kom J | @ a 
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Some, flash red like fire - light, Oth - ers white, like snow, 
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We bring hap-py hol -ly, Anddear mis - tle ° toe. 
CuHorvus, 
A aes a ROGT ate rs “ | = 
eneckelama FC OS SE SSR e +? s ms 
fey eae ee oe t o—4 
ve 
Hark! the bells of ——- O’erand over a - gain, 
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Ring our glo-rious tid-ings, ‘Peace! Good-will to 











MISTLETOE : 


3 We are small peace-makers, 
And our part is this :— 
Let all wrongs be righted 
With a Christmas kiss ! 


HOLty : 
4 We bring loving wishes, 
And gifts glad and gay,— 
Smiles and songs and sunshine 
All on Christmas Day !—Cho. 
MisTLETOE AND HOLLy : 


* Hang the scarlet holly, 
Twine the mistletoe, 
In your homes so happy, 
Let them gleam and g'ow ! 
For each brave, bright berry 
Rings a magic rhyme,— 
Happy heart repeat it 


All at Christmas Time !—Cho. 


Enter as near r.ar of stage as convenient; as they meet, lift wreaths 
high; holding them close together, march to front of stage; form line 
across front, alternating Holly and Mistletoe; drop wreaths at end of 
line 4. Line 7, lift holly high; line 8, mistletoe. 

* During each chorus all choruses join in singing; swing greens grace- 
fully; hold greens raised at end forming 7aé/eau. Mistletoe and holly 
same until last chorus; when they march, two and two, and hang wreaths 
here and there on stage as has been previously arranged. Then take 
places, some on right, some on left, of choruses. Repeat chorus if 
desired. 

3 Mistletoe girls turn, hold wreaths above kneeling holly girls, who 
look up smiling. 

* Holly girls rise, lift wreaths high in both hands, smile through them 
to audience. 


® Simple calisthenics or any pretty figures may be used if desired. 
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CHORUSES : 


Assume attitudes of waiting or watching, some appearing 
to whisper together while Babies take cushions and indulg. 
in pretty pillow-fight atone side of stage, then 


BABIES : 


With cushions carried on heads, march to the fire-place 0) 
to entrance where Santa Claus ts to enter, and sit on cushions 
in a semi-circle arms in laps, chins supported by hands, 
watching expectantly. Stage very silent. 


At chord from piano they rise and march with pillow 
under arm and long, black stocking dragging on floor behini 
them to front of stage bowing low tb audience. 


At second chord, place pillows on floor, in semt-circle : 
come forward. 



































Bapies: (Sing.) 
Song 
WHEN WE HANG UP OUR STOCKINGS. 

5 —a— —— +S -~—_—_——__— 
Ss ee 

You may think I don’t know who is 
—h- —_—— 7 
i “srommmamgarte > —- 
= ee ee a eee 


com - ine to - aia, I do, yes I do, I 


—EEE aN. TT ae 

i 7 as 

a Rt hts s ce —— + i a — 
== SS SS SSS 
TE . 


I'll hang up my 
































stock - ies I'll 





























Qi. = 
ea 
—— - wma ee —s 
ry 6 
tie it up tight, Will you? say will ae will 
eneaelaent - <— -——_h- 
ap aipaigemmiatee Se A RS eS ED 
SSS SEs 
Uv +. -o- “i 
you?. Oh, what can this be, in the 
—— ——— — * — —— — —_——_— 
—— — +s ES SS 
—j— ye — Se 
tip of the toe? I fear, Oh, I fear, I 
—7— SSS SS ==. —_ 





a — sr — = — +o 





fear, 7-o-& 2. a hole, what a 
ee ee ee — — 
Sa ee en Bt 
—{—+—____*__—-+-o—— as - 
aT a a 
pit- y, Oh, Oh, Oh, dear! Dear-y dear!Oh, dear! 


5 T’ll mend it up quiekly with needle and wool, 
Tis fun, oh, such fun — such fun! 
In and out, you long needle — a push and a pull, 
Tis done, yes, all done —all done ! 
7 Now, still as a mouse, on tip-toe, I'll go, 
I will, yes, I will — 1 will; 
8 I’ll hang up my stocking, ’tis Grandma’s — just so, 
So still, oh, sa still, so still! 


6 


On second line nod heads emphatically. 
Question audience with upraised f re-finger. 
Run hand down into toe, look up in dismay. 
Shake heads sorrowfully. 

Choruses repeat when possible each gesture; 
if in grcat dismay. 

5 During interlude children sit down on cushions. On first word pro- 
duce immense darning-needle and long piece of black wool; thread, tie 
knot and proceed to mend. 

® Children spring to feet, wave stocking. 

7 Raise right hand for silence. 

8 Hold position above, lift up stocking with left hand. Hold to end of 
stanza. 


i 
2 
3 
4 


here, raise b th hands as 


Choruses clap hands. 
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TasLeau.—‘** The Night Before Christmas.’’ 


Music continued softly while children all fall asleep. A 
Faint jingle of sleigh-bells behind curtain, growing louder. 


Enter:—Santa Claus with pack of trinkets as he steals 
noiselessly about. 


SLEEPING Bapies: (Sing) 


Z While Santa Claus pauses, listening : 

t Wife 

sreger J paeerapaten 4 yy, “* 
(KK YY, Song 


DREAM CHORUS, 
























Wii. SSS 
“| ho e @ —_s—_—@ 
ere We're float - ing a-way to a land, sweet and bright, Where 
has plenly TST Lae = 

y —__— —pA-f—__+. + o—}+— soe — 
LZ of Wraps en “a mee or a en nnn 
’ h e 2- 
my UC a hun-dreds of chil- dren are go-ing to - night, Twas 
ne ee ee ee eee 
—_ = ——-}— ——4 -- — 7 — 
j Se SS Sle rae 
—_ ¢— 4 _—_——_ 7 Lig 7 aman 
ate San - ta Claus called us, lis whis - per we knew, ‘‘Come and 
Sa 
—_ —— > ae. me o_# anes 
on —,— = G E- e ee 
hunt for ea pres-ents I’ve hid-den for you,’’ *‘Come and 
wee $ — oe ee =’ i 
| oo eee SS ae ee 
PANTOMIME.—*“ Hanging the Christmas Stockings. cee seen "men Mae eae some © ee 
. ; ; hunt for the pres-ents I’ve hid-den for  you,”’ 
Stage partially darkened tf possible. P , 2 
Bames - We’ve found, we are sure, that most wonderful place, 


Where Santa Claus lives, with a smile on his face,— 
The dear Land of Christmas,— and look, on each tree, 
O such beautiful gifts all for you and for me! 

O such beautiful gifts all for you and for me! 


To low mysterious music of next chorus, pass to chosen 
place. After whispering together they hang up stockings, 
starting back now and then as if fearful of being heard, then 
steal away to safe distance and watch. Chorus should repeat 
gestures when possible. (Should be made comic.) When 
stockings are hung, babies return to front of stage, sit down on 
floor, and watch for Santa Claus’ coming, making every effort (This may be made very laughable if the right kind of toy is chosen 
to keep awake. During following chorus their heads nod for Santa Claus. He may carry the funniest of gifts, among them some- 
pee. Shes we hy Seer : i> aly culls tw ona thing alive, as a kitten or a rabbit,— to create a laugh. All must be per- 

owe? and lower, ti one ayler anotinhe? Ja 5 asleep in eas) fectly silent save for the music.) 
attitude, heads on cushions. 


PANTOMIME.—* Filling the Christmas Stockings.” 


PANTOMIME.—“ Under the Mistletoe.” 
FuLt CuHorus :—Except Babies. 


As Santa Claus finishes, bell behind curtain begins to 
Song strike twelve very slowly. 
At first stroke Santa comes to middle of stage and bends 


"PWAS THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. over to pick up pack. Tiniest of sleeping babies, wakes, rubs 












































- — cee eR a EE AE her eyes, springs to feet and runs up behind him. Holds 
“3— + RAS large piece of mistletoe above his head, puts both arms around 
a: a : | a eens his neck and kisses him. As he turns in great surprise, she 

Twes Ge sight = be- fore Christ - mee, when shyly covers her eyes with both hands, and dropping down, 
SS ————— =o -R- NR ARR falls asleep on floor at his feet. 
SSSrSe tS sSE= 3 | 
6 -@- TasL_eau.—** Good-Night.”’ 

all thro’ the house, Not a_ crea - ture was stir - ing, not 
oe eS i i All as above; Santa Claus smiling, bending above sleeping 
eS =~ = —— =a child as if saying “ Good-night!" Hold until last stroke of 
— a= lTRkrwes bell outside. 

e- ven a _ mouse; The stock-ings were hung in _ the 
—-h— 4 -A—-B--A— — a (Note.—Children should be told, not drilled, how to act when Santa 

2 eS A A A NT eT A a! Claus is on stage. Leave opportunity for spontaneous movement by the 

—,y— = — sy > 70 _o—_o—_ oe  o— . ) 
= a = <= SN AOE children. ) 

-o- 

chim-ney with care, In hopesthat St. Nich - 0 - las (Curran. } 
RENN ne 
5s 5 _o—__ # > === 
se kt nn ee et 

soon would be there. The chil -drenwere nest-led all 
ee ee aes 
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snug in their beds, While wt - ionsof su - gar plums 


——\—— > — >—— > ———_— 


——————— 


Danced thro’ their heads, 
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Act IV. 


ScENE I. 


STaGE DECORATION : 


Out-of-door scene; floor covered with white; piles of 
cotton, here and there ; trees, as in Act I now loaded with 
cotton and sprinkled with diamond dust. (Christmas trees 
may be used here.) Everything, white and glistening ; 
strong light on stage. 


(Frosted evergreens can be produccd by dipping, boughs in strong 
solution of alum water and dried.) 


CHRISTMAS MARCH :—TZo music of any strong, joyous march. 


Enter:—Al children in following order. 


1. Snowflakes, hands clasped, and held high. 

2. North Wind and Winter. 

3. Christmas Children. 
All small children having no special part. Each 
two carry same kind of toy supposed to be Christmas 
gifts, such as skates, litle snow-shovels, snow-shoes, 
— some comic. 

4. Holly and Mistletoe-Chorus Girls. 
Each wears her wreath and carries branch of 
greens. 

5. Babies with long, black stockings stuffed part way up, 

as if not fully emptied. 


(Other Christmas features may be added to this march if desired, such 
as children in colorec costumes, carrying colored candles; children with 
tiny Christmas trees, etc.) 


After Snowflakes pass center of stage, they separate, stand- 
ing in two lines, facing each other, while North Wind and 
Winter followed by all others pass between them ; Snowflakes 
then come together, two and two, as before, marching Jast. 


Granp Marcu :—Led by Winter and North Wind, with 
graceful slide-step. This may be as elaborate as circum- 
stances will allow. Introduce some fancy drill or pretty 
figures if possible. 


(NotE.—See “ Goldenrod March” in September number of PRIMARY 
EpucaTion. Twelve or twenty-four children, with branches of greens, 
Winter in command, may give this march if desired. Or, perhaps chil- 
dren have given sometime during the year, some pretty drill; if so, repeat 
it here. ) 


At end of march, choruses take position for final chorus, 
Winter and North Wind having central positions, with others 
artistically grouped about them. 
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Song 
CLosinc CHORUS: 


A MERRIE, MERRIE CHRISTMAS. 


With Tamborines and Triangles, 
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Long, long a - go, in far off lands, The 
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morn - ing si - lence broke, A_ mer-rie, mer-rie, mer-rie, 
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mer-rie Christmas all, Ye goode and hon - est folke. 

















Oh Christmas of “ Ye Olden Time,” 
The world will brighter grow ; 

As o’er the years, your music floats, 
All hearts with love o’erflow ! 

Again we sing with “ right good cheer,” 
The song that echoes woke, 

“ A merrie, merrie, merrie, merrie Christmas all 

Ye goode and honest folke ! ” 


On line 5, all step forward in greeting. 

On line 7, boys bow with right hands on heart, smiling; 
girls drop old-time courtesy, throwiug kiss to audience. Hold 
as: 


TasLeau.—‘** A Merrie, Merrie Christmas!’’ 
(Colored light if possible.) 
[CurrTaw. ] 


(Notg.—Teachers will readily see that any of these scenes may be 
given alone, if desired, or that a single chorus may be used. Many brief 
“exercises” may be made from this, if the teacher can select and put to- 
gether ingeniously. A great deal of the fun and “ dash” of the acting 
must be developed on the spot. Naturalness in the children is more to be 
desired than perfect acting.) 











REPOSE IN EGYPT. 
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dislike to give the temperance (should read intemperance) 
instruction as required in the schools at the present time?” 

We think that many of our temperance books, so called, 
teach intemperance. Educators bid us to keep pace with 
the child capacity, to teach only for present use, and to keep 
the right conditions for healthful growth. Every time that 
we give an intemperance lesson, we feel that we violate 
these rules ; so we do this teaching under protest. 

We object to those hints of the dissecting room, the high- 
colored pictures of the drunkard’s diseased organs. In the 
school-room, we think the children should see- only beauty 
and wholeness, and colors true to nature. 

We object, too, to the children hearing or using such 
lurid image-words as rum, drunk, poison, prison, fight, crazy, 
and other intemperate words. 

We object to giving the children stories or songs that have 
power to excite other than happy, healthful emotions ; the 
awakening of pity, scorn, or disgust is not the implanting of 
principle. 

‘We do not see the good of teaching the children the 
names of the various drinks that contain alcohol, and the 
ways in which they are made. We think it is positively 
wrong to tell little children that a harmful drink can be 
made from milk, grains, vegetables, and all the delicious 
fruits. We, teachers, don’t want to be the first to take the 
innocence out of, and the bloom off, the many foods that 
are healthful for children in direct proportion to their belief 
in, and direct enjoyment of them. 

We think there is danger lest children have less reverence 
for God when they learn how His works can be perverted ; 
for the old question, “ Why does He permit it?” rises even 
to childish lips. We work to make believers in, not doubt- 
ers of, the All-Good. 

We think that children of a morbid, brooding nature 
ought not to know there are such things as opiates. The 
abnormals in our schools may be more than we imagine ; 
we need to be careful lest we give them the weapons which 
they will lay aside now, they will look at later, and, may be, 
will use in some dark, far-distant hour. 

‘But, forewarned is forearmed.”” Admit it. You know 
some parents take their children to funerals that they may 
become acquainted with death ; and when the children step 
out from the shadow, the sunshine is less bright than ever 
before, and the heart is over-full of unasked questions. 
Just so it 1s after the children’s warnings and armings. 

From the primary rooms up, there are children in whose 
homes wines are used at table, for cooking, and as medi- 
cine. Children in farming communities consider sweet 
cider as harmless as water, and they call it sweet so long as 
it is palatable. Some of our children may use tobacco. 
Now we don’t like to tell our children such unqualified 
stories as these : 

Sweet cider is only rotten apple juice. 

Alcohol comes in it in eight hours after it comes from the 
press, and then it will intoxicate. 

People who drink and who use tobacco do not have 
health, and seldom live to be old. 

Wine should never be used for medicine. 

Children whose parents sanction wrong habits do not 
easily “scare.” ZAey were never intoxicated by cider or 
wine sauce or medicine; their grandpas use cider and 
tobacco, and are hearty. A bright little boy from one of 
these homes said to the writer, ‘“‘ My father says that half 
the things in your book aren’t true. Do you believe they 
are, teacher?” Another pupil, an older girl, when given 
her hygiene lesson from the book, asked, “ Please may I 
omit the alcohol part through the rest of the book? I’m 
so tired of it!” 

Strong words spoken against any appetite, inherited or 
acquired, usually awakens the desire to gratify that appetite. 
A “total abstainer” said that nothing would awaken his 
sleeping desire for a glass of wine as would a rousing tem- 
perance lecture of a certain kind. The writer has had in 
her ungraded schools boys with unbridled appetites from 
whom shé felt it wisdom to withhold the too vivid “ 2!<ohol 
parts’’ of the book and of the temperance talk. 

What then? Shall we sugar-coat evil? Shall we let our 
silence in regard to intemperance seal our approval of it? 
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Our most emphatic “ No,”’ here. We enjoy the teaching of 
temperance in the one way which we believe to be right — 
the teaching of it from the positive side, the hygienic side. 
To the little children we would make the body seem the 
House Beautiful; we would carry up this body-reverence 
through the higher grades, until the House becomes, in 
thought, God’s Holy Temple. Then its occupant will have 
no desire to bring into it anything that can defile or mar its 
beauty. 

For object lessons, we would take, not the drunkard’s 
home, but the home of purity; not the crimes and the 
punishments that come from strong drink, but the beautiful 
deeds and their rewards that flow from noble living; we 
would so emphasize all things lovely and of good report, 
that our children will eagerly reach out for shem, without a 
thought of else. 

And we think this is all the temperance that need be 
taught in the school-room. 


Teaching Temperance 


M. B. Providence R. I. 


It does not surprise me to learn (from the tone of the 
question in Primary Epucation) that others beside myself 
find the teaching of temperance to the children under their 
charge, a somewhat uncongenial task. 

The temperance subject, being closely allied to physiol- 
ogy, is taught in connection with it, and twenty minutes a 
week is the required amount of time given to it in this city. 
I have always enjoyed telling the simple facts from the 
Health Book to my pupils, but as soon as I come to the 
subject of temperance, I feel that I am on delicate ground, 
and it must be approached in a masterly manner, or more 
harm than good is done. It is not that I do not feel inter- 
ested in the cause, or a desire to help it along, but it is a 
question in my mind whether the bringing of this matter 
before the youngest pupils zs advancing the cause. When 
a child is mature enough to understand fermentation, then 
he is ready to have instruction of this kind. 

And now I will try to state briefly a few reasons why the 
teaching of temperance is distasteful to me. In the first 
place, I dislike to hear the names of these vile drinks pro- 
nounced by the childish voices. For we are told by no less 
an authority than Mrs. Mary Hunt, that the children should 
be required to name these liquors so that they will be sure 
to know the harmful ones and avoid them. I may be 
wrong, but I feel that their innocent lips are defiled by the 
words “ brandy, rum, whiskey,” and the like. And I some- 
times wonder if these babies imagine that I think they do 
ever drink these intoxicants, when I talk to them about the 
consequences of indulging in strong drink. Who can tell? 
It is well known to all who have anything to do with chil- 
dren that they do not see things in the same light as older 
people, and often make very unexpected inferences from 
our remarks. Every teacher has been confronted with this 
peculiarity, and many laughable anecdotes of child-life are 
its result. 

Again, the children are very anxious to tell about intoxi- 
cated persons they have seen, and, did I permit it, tales of 
drunken men and the brutalities they sometimes commit, 
would be the order of the hour. The relish with which 
these little tots are ready to launch forth on these shocking 
details is heartrending. Of course I do not allow them to 
do so, but much of the interest subsides in consequence. 

Then, perhaps, if I tell them of the sh:king nerves and 
red eyes of the imbiber of strong drink, someone is sure to 
think or tell of some old gentleman or lady he knows, whose 
head or hand shekes or whose eyes are inflamed. These 
people are probably guiltless of “ looking on the wine when 
it is red,’”’ but how is a child to discriminate? 

These are some of the bugbears that assail us in teaching 
this subject to our smallest scholars, and yet we all feel the 
great need there is for some way of protecting these coming 
men and women from the curse of intemperance. In my 
opinion more good would be done if the lessons on this 
subject were postponed to a little later in school life. 
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What a Book Said 


“Once upon a time,” a Library Book was overheard talk- 
ing to a little boy who had just borrowed it. The words 
seemed worth recording, and here they are: 

“ Please don’t handle me with dirty hands, I should feel 
ashamed to be seen when the next little boy borrowed me. 

“ Or leave me out in the rain. Books can catch cold as 
well as children. 

“Or make marks on me with your pen or pencil. It 
would spoil my looks. 

“ Or lean on me with your elbows when you are reading 
me. It hurts. 

“ Or open me-and lay me face down on the table. You 
wouldn’t like to be treated so. 

“Or put in between my leaves a pencil or anything 
thicker than a single sheet of thin paper. It would strain 
my back. 

“« Whenever you are through reading me, if you are afraid 
of losing your place, don’t turn down the corner of one of 
my leaves, but have a neat little bookmark to put in where 
you stopp d, and then close me and lay me down on my 
side, so that I can have a good, comfortable rest. 

“ Remember that I want to visit a great many other little 
boys after you are through with me. Besides, I may meet 
you again some day, and you would be sorry to see me 
looking old, and torn, and soiled. Help me to keep fresh 
and clean, and I will help you to be happy.” 


O, Pioneers! 


Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there beyond 
the seas? . 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the lesson, 
- Pioneers! O pioneers! 


We to-day’s procession heading, .. . 
By those swarms upon our rear we must never yield or falter, 
Ages back in ghostly millions frowning there behind us urging, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 
Walt Whitman 


Mary and her Little Lamb 


Everybody knows the story of Mary and her little lamb ; 
but not every one knows that Mary E. Sawyer, who was born 
near Worcester, Mass., was the heroine of the poem. 

When Mary was a little girl she found a new-born lamb 
nearly dead with hunger and cold. She tenderly nursed it 
back to life, and became devotedly attached to her gentle 
charge. The lamb was her constant companion and play- 
mate, and was to her what a doll is to most children. For 
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hours Mary would dress her lamb and “ make believe ” it 
was her baby. One day her brother suggested that she take 
the lamb to school with her ; the thought so delighted Mary 
that she started earlier than usual for the school-house, 
reached there before the other scholars, and put the lamb 
under her seat, where it lay contentedly. 

When Mary’s turn came for her recitations the lamb ran 
down the aisle after her to the intense delightof the scholars 
and the surprise of the teacher. The lamb was put outside, 
and it waited on the doorstep for Mary and followed her 
home, 

A young man named John Roulston chanced to be a 
visitor at the school, and the pathetic incident led him to 
compose the stanzas, which he presented to Mary. Some 
years after this Mary was married to Columbus Tyler. 

When the lamb was old enough to shear, Mary’s mother 
knit her two pairs of stockings of the wool, and Mrs. Tyler 
kept these stockings until she was eighty years old. When 
the “ Old South Church,” of Boston was raising money she 
unravelled a pair of the stockings and wound the yarn on 
small cards upon which she wrote her autograph, and these 
cards were sold for upwards of $100. Mrs. Tyler died in 
December, 1889. 


In Place of Scolding 


It is now fourteen years since I was visiting a school in 
one of the outside villages of Utah, a school taught by an 
Eastern girl. There were nearly one hundred pupils. At 
the stroke of the desk bell at opening, one child recited 
some devotional verses, and the whole school repeated them 
in concert. ‘Then one child recited “ the new verse for the 
week,” and all repeated. As they took their books for 
study, they all recited the verse upon diligence in business. 
At the calling of the recitation they recited the verse upon 
striving lawfully. 

At recess I was talking with the teacher and her assistant 
indoors, when some disturbance without caught the teacher’s 
ear, and stepping to the open window, she said, “‘ Who has 
a good verse for such an hour?” and as with one voice came 
the reply: “ He that ruleth his own spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city,” and quiet reigned at once. 

I asked the teacher how she found time for having so 
much memorizing, for I had discovered that the pupils knew 
many whole poems and no end of “ character truths.” 

“Why,” she replied, “I only take the time I used to 
spend in scolding in the East. I have not scolded once in 
two years. When anything goes wrong I think of some 
verse or motto or selection that is worth memorizing. It is 
often appropriate, but if not, that makes no difference, and 
I say, ‘ Now is a good time for some memory work,’ and we 
all work at it till I feel better and they are diverted.” 

—N. £. Journal 
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Another Appeal from Miss 
Worry 


Dear Editor : — 

Miss Worry again invokes your aid! In spite of the 
great variety of receipts you sent her for teaching spelling 
she found none that would exactly fit the conditions in her 
room ; but there were very many that would -have proved 
very satisfactory to the children, because of the small 
amount of exertion required to get their spelling lesson, 
and the glorious opportunities afforded for diverting their 
minds from the fact that they were studying at all. 

Miss Worry does not believe in doing the most of the 
work for the children, or in making the spelling lesson a 
game ; but she does believe in holding each child respon- 
sible for the spelling lesson assigned and the time spent in 
studying it. : 

In one of the receipts Miss Worry is advised to call the 
lesson anything she likes but never spelling. Now, that is 
decidedly awkward, because Miss Worry has a study period 
on her board and it 7s called spelling, and the children know 
it, for they can read and understand the program. She 
has another period for oral and written spelling, which is 
also on the program, and the children know it, and some- 
how they know a spelling lesson when they hear it without 
being told! The receipt goes on to say that children enjoy 
this exercise till they discover they are studying spelling, 
when it is time for a new scheme. Should Miss Worry 
adopt that scheme the parents would be calling, in high 
dudgeon, to know why their children were defrauded of 
their spelling. Life is so short, and time so precious, that 
Miss Worry would like a scheme that would put each child 
on his mettle, and make him feel that a great responsibility 
rests on him every time she assigns him a lesson, be it 
spelling, geography or arithmetic, and that her “ Well done”’ 
means that the responsibility has not been shirked, but that 
difficulties have been overcome, and only to him that over- 
cometh will that “ Well done” sound sweet. Miss Worry 
likes to see the look of victory in the children’s eyes, that 
always comes after a hard tussle with a difficult lesson. It 
is so pleasant to rejoice with them over their little victories 
that mean so much to them; and she is always glad to hear 
a child say “ May I take home my dictation book to show 
mamma? _ I have been perfect every day this week.” 

Miss Worry wonders if General Shafter told his men, that 
memorable day in July, that they were not going to have a 
battle that morning, but only a little target-practice with 
real live Spaniards as targets. 

Another receipt told her to draw a house on fire, with lurid 
flames bursting through windows, doors, and chimneys, and 
the hard woods going up in smoke — or something to that 
effect — and Miss Worry smiled to herself as she thought of 
naughty Frank’s satisfaction, and utter absorption, not in his 
spelling lesson, but in drawing the fire-engines, coming at a 
mad pace down the street, the hook-and-ladder following, 
and not one of the necessary appurtenances, for such a 
delightful run, left out. 

In another receipt Miss Worry is told not to ask for 
reproduction of stories from memory, but to require written 
answers to definite written questions! Oh, dear? Miss 
Worry hates definite written questions because she always 
gets definite written answers to them. She has been trying 
to cultivate individuality of thought and expression among 
her pupils, but her efforts got their quietus in that receipt, 
and this is what she expects to see :— 


The Dog and His Shadow 


What did the dog do? 

Where did the dog run? 

What did the dog see in the water? 
What did the dog think? 

What did the dog do? 

What happened to the dog? 

What do we learn from this story? 


The Dog and His Shadow 


The dog stole some meat. 
The dog ran across a stream. 
The dog saw his shadow. 
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The dog thought it was another dog. 
The dog snapped at it. 

The dog lost his piece. 

We learn that the dog was greedy! 


The receipt has just one advantage — only one paper will 
have to be looked over instead of fifty. 

Another receipt calls for a kite with a marvellous tail, 
composed of the words to be studied floating out behind, 
with just the right wind blowing to bear it upward. What 
boy possessed of a grain of imagination could resist the 
temptation to follow its mazy circles, letting out more string 
till it disappears — ¢ai/ and ail in the depths of the blue 
above! Alas, for the spelling lesson! Miss Worry wonders 
if it pays to use schemes after all. The time, energy and 
thought spent on them might be used to advantage 
elsewhere. 

That most excellent article in the June number of 
Primary Epucation delighted Miss Worry’s heart for the 
simple reason that it was practical. If followed, the child 
would gain the power to observe and reproduce accurately 
the form of the words studied, without the indiscriminate 
copying of words, words, words! Language, pronunciation, 
and phonics all receive their share of attertion and they 
constitute a very important part of the well-conducted 
spelling lesson. 

As most of the work was done with the class, Miss Worry 
concludes that the children were younger than hers, so if 
your contributor would give her method of preparing the 
children to study the lesson by themselves — either in the 
form of dictation, sentences, or lists of words, Miss Worry 
will feel grateful. Perhaps your contributor would also tell 
Miss Worry if she ever assigns a lesson for the pupils, to 
study by themselves, without her helping them or working 
with them, and if so how does she do it; how long are 
they allowed to study it; how does she conduct the 
recitation after study ; and what per cent perfect does she 
consider a good lesson? What does she do with those who 
have missed a few words, and with those who have failed 
entirely ? 

Miss Worry has two large classes (too large) in her room, 
and they cannot take the same spelling lesson because one 
is Third, and the other Fourth Grade. There are thirty-two 
in the Third Grade, average age ten: and twenty-one in 
the Fourth Grade, average age eleven. She has on her 
program a fifteen minute period for each class (at different 
times) to study the spelling lesson, and a twenty minute 
period for each class (also at different times) for spelling 
orally, and writing the lesson studied. The lesson generally 
takes the form-of dictation, which the pupils study in 
advance from text-books or blackboard as the case may be. 
Once a week the words from the week’s dictation are given 
in a list for review. Sometimes the lesson is a test, not 
previously studied, or a list of words illustrating rules in 
spelling. 

Miss Worry would also be glad to know how your con- 
tributor from Springfield, Mass., whose “ observations ” in the 
September number of Primary Epucation Miss Worry has 
read with pleasure, would give the following exercise in 
dictation to a class of third grade children. 


Dictation 


One day, during vacation, some boys were amusing themselves by 
throwing stones at the frogs in a pond. After several had been killed 
an old frog raised his head and said, “ Please stop your cruel play, 
boys; ” what is sport to you is death to us.” 

Yours in perplexity, 
Miss Worry 


(Miss Worry has stated her belief, perplexities, and ques- 
tions vigorously and definitely, and it is to be hoped some 
valuable discussion of spelling and dictation will follow. 
Devices and “ receipts’ are one thing, a good, square treat- 

* ment of the subject based on fundamental principles and 
common sense is another.— Eb.) 





Do not make tug-boats of yourselves to fw// your pupils 
through the wave. Act as a rudder, to guide them. 
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A Cattle Country School 


IDA MARCIE MANLY in San Francisco Call 

Some twelve miles to the east of Mount Hamilton there 
nestles in the wooded spurs of the coast range a tiny valley 
whose existence is almost unknown to all save a few hunters. 
The journey up from San Jose may be easily made in a day 
by staging to Mount Hamilton and then on by horseback 
over a rough country road. Several high ranges lie between 
“the mountain” and the San Antonio Valley, as it is called, 
and through these the road takes its leisurely serpentine 
way, up and down, in and out, now creeping down some 
precipitous mountainside into the blue depths below, then 
winding through rocky canyons where the little gray squir- 
rels scamper daringly across the path, until it crawls up the 
opposite fgce of the gorge and finally emerges on the gently 
sloping flats of the valley. After Mount Hamilton is left 
behind, the vista from a certain high peak on the eastward 
trail reveals many points of interest. To the far north San 
Francisco Bay stretches its blue arms landward; in the 
southwest lies the bay of Monterey with a fleecy fog blanket 
drifting over it, while off to the east beyond the purple haze 
of the Joaquin looms up the dim outline of the grand old 
Sierras. In the valley itself but a few dwellings are seen, 
these being the widely scattered cabins of the cattlemen, 
built of rough-hewn redwood logs. 

Dotted over the San Antonio are sturdy spreading oaks 
hung with mistletoe, and sheltering the straggling scrub 
growth which is the farmer’s bane. The hillsides are 
veritable tangles of manzanita, deerbrush and chemisal, so 
thickly interwoven that a horse once off the trail must break 
through a new path for himself. This wilderness invariably 
forms a safe retreat for the rabbits and the whirring quail 
frightened by the hunter. Up the canyons the feathery 
pines quiver above the mountain streams. 

In the midst of this rough country one comes with sur- 
prise upon the pretty little red and white building, which 





The district school-house. 


announces itself at a glance as the district school-house. It 
is built of dressed lumber, neatly painted, and its interior is 
finished in natural wood. The light, airy room is further 
adorned with appropriate pictures, and on the walls may be 
seen the treasures of the woods gathered by the children — 
scarlet leaves, bits of moss, ferns and flowers and gaily 
colored feathers. In one corner of the room stands a neat 
library containing 140 much read volumes and maps; a 
large modern globe, improved blackboards, etc., attest the 
keen interest of the mountain trustees. One great draw- 
back is the absence of water from the school grounds, which 
must be daily brought from a well a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant. This duty the children cheerfully perform, so that 
cool water, kept in demijohns encased in several thicknesses 
of wet gunny-sacks, is never lacking, even on the days when 
the thermometer registers go degrees before 10 o’clock in 
the morning. 

A sturdy, sweet-tempered, rosy-cheeked lot are these 
mountain youngsters, trudging to and fro every day a dis- 
tance of several miles, yet never complaining of the heat and 
dust or of such obstacles as that shown in the picture where 
an unbridged creek had to be crossed after a sudden 
freshet in the spring time. 

Accommodations for the teacher cannot be secured at a 
less distance than ten miles, but she is provided with a 
horse, and thoroughly enjoys her daily ride in all kinds of 
weather, through waving grain fields, then beside a rippling 
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creek, and finally through along piney canyon, still follow- 
ing the stream. 

Or if she desire a longer ride through new scenes, there 
is still time enough after school closes at 3 o’clock. Some- 
times she dashes off in a mad pursuit of a band of cattle, 
tearing up and down hill at a wild gait, leaping her horse 





over gaping gulches or rushing brooks, and pressing on and 
on until the stock are all corraled. ‘Then she pauses to see 
the finale—the exciting, but far from pleasant process of 
branding, after the animals have been driven into a chute, or 
else lassoed and thrown and the iron applied. 

Occasional trips to Mt. Hamilton, where every effort is 
exerted to make the visitor’s stay at the Observatory an 
enjoyable one, speed the hours of Saturday, and fully repay 
one for the long, fifty mile ride. In this country the man’s 
saddle is used by both sexes alike. The school teacher 
rides in divided skirts with apron fronts, and is always at 
home, either on horseback or afoot. But picture ye prim 
Normalite upon a half-broken mustang, with full Spanish 
equipment — heavy saddle, with clumsy, swinging stirrups, 
riata, hair-rope, capaderros, and quirt ! 


The House-Fly 


Iam a very big fly. 

I think you have heard me buzzing about all day. 

A few weeks ago I crept into a tiny hole in the wall. 

I thought I could sleep until next spring. 

I cannot fly away like the birds. 

My two thin wings would get very tired. 

I sleep, like some of your otber animal friends; but to-day I 
awoke. 

It seemed quite warm. 

I thought spring had come; so I came out to see about it. 

I am sorry to find that the cold days are still here. 

I do not think there is much fun out here. 

To tell the truth, I feel a little lonely. 

Where are all my brothers and sisters now? 

I do not think many of them fell asleep when I did. 

Where are the rest? 

Can you tell me? 

[ cannot find them. 

[{ begin to feel a little cold. 

I think I will go back to my warm bed. 

1 shall feel better there, I know. 

Good-bye, boys and girls. 

When the other animals awake next spring, I shall come out 
again. 

Good-bye, until then. 

Minetta L. Warren in From June to September 


A famous Brooklyn clergyman was once addressing a Sabbatli- 
school on the lesson of the day, which happened to be ‘‘ Jacob's 
Ladder.” He got along swimmingly until a little urchin on one 
of the back seats squeaked out: ‘‘ Why did the angels have to 
have a ladder when they had wings?” After the inevitable laugh 
had subsided, the clergyman said: ‘‘ Well, that is a fair question. 
Who can answer it?” Trere was a pause, and then up went a 
pudgy fist. ‘‘ Well, my little man,” asked the clergyman, ‘‘ why 
was it?” ‘*I guess mebbe they was a-moultin’,” was the aston- 
ishing reply. 
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First Thanksgiving Proclamation 


The first proclamation of Thanksgiving Day, that will be 
found in printed form, is the one issued by Francis Bernard, 
captain-general and governor-in-chief in and over his 
majesty’s province of the Massachusetts Bay,in New Eng- 
land, and vice-admiral of- the same, in 1767. This is the 
text. 


“ As the business of the year is now drawing toward a conclusion, we 
are reminded, according to the laudable usage of the Province, to join 
together in a grateful acknowledgment of the manifold mercies of the 
Divine Providence conferred upon Us in the passing Year: Wherefore, I 
have thought to appoint, and I do, with the advice of his Majesty’s 
Council, appoint Thursday, the Third Day of December next, to be a day 
of public ‘Thanksgiving, that we may thereupon with one Heart and 
Voice return our most Iiumble Thanks to Almighty God for the gracious 
Dispensations of His Providence since the last religious Anniversary of 
this kind, and especially for — that He has been pleased to preserve and 
maintain our most gracious Sovereign, King George, in Health and 
Wealth, in Peace and Honor, and to extend the Blessings of his Govern- 
ment to the remotest part of his Dominions; that He hath been pleased 
to bless and preserve our gracious Queen Charlotte, their Royal High- 
nesses, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Dowager of Wales, and all the 
Royal family, and by the frequent encrease of the Royal Issue to assure 
us the Continuation of the Blessings which we derive from that illustrious 
House; that He hath been pleased to prosper the whole British Empire 
by the Preservation of Peace, the Encrease of Trade, and the opening of 
new Sources of National Wealth; and now particularly that He hath 
been pleased to favor the people of this Province with healthy and kindly 
Seasons, and to bless the Labour of their Hands with a Sufficiency of the 
Produce of the Earth and of the Sea. 

“And I do exhort all Ministers of the Gospel with their several 
Congregations, within this Province, ihat they assemble on the said Day 
in a Solemn manner to return their most humble thanks to Almighty God 
for these and all other of His Mercies vouchsafed unto us, and to 
beseech Him notwithstanding our Unworthiness, to continue his gracious 
Providence over us. And I command and enjoin all Magistrates and 
Civil Officers to see that the said Day be observed as a Day set apart for 
religious worship, and that no servile Labour be performed thereon. 

“ Given at the Council Chamber iu Boston the Fourth Day of Novem- 
ber, 1767, in the Eighth Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord George 
the Third, by the Grace of God, of Great Britian, France, and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the Faith, &c. Fra. Bernard. 

“ By His Excellency’s Command, A. Oliver, Sec’ry. 

“*God Save The King.” 


Dynamic Force in the School- 
Room 


The great fault in the selection of teachers to-day is failure 
to recognize the essentialness of dynamic force. What we 
want in the school-room is more positive elements. If you 
buy a horse your first question is not how he is shod or 
groomed, but, can he go? ‘That is what you buy a horse 
for. And so when you hire a teacher, all these inquiries 
about whether he has a pug nose, or wears a red necktie, are 
subordinate to the great question, Can he “ach? Can he 
give our boys the vigor, the force, the manliness, that will 
make them get somewhere? 

Do you never realize that if you put into your school- 
room a woman who drags one foot after the other as though 
the day’s task were an imposition too hard for her, you are 
lowering the vitality of every child in the room? What you 
want to consider before scholarship, before normal training, 
before experience, and even before good manners, is the 
spirit, the vigor, the sound character, the bright and cheer- 
ful views of life, that make a woman like a ray of sunshine 
in the school-room? First a woman, then a lady, then as 
much more as you can get. 

— C. W. Bardeen 


Life is the best possible thing we can make of it. 
— Curtiss 


Down to Sleep 


November woods are bare and still; 
November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon burns up the morning chill; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night; 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As through the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie ‘*‘ down to sleep.” 


I never knew before what beds 
Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads; 
I never knew before how much 
Of human sound there is in such 
Low tones as through the forest sweeps, 
When all wild things lie ‘* down to sleep.” 


Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight; 
Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down full in my sight; 
I hear their chorus of ‘* good night,” 

And half I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they all lie ‘‘ down to sleep.” 

H. 


Child Dignity 


We teachers say to children, “ Please do not touch.” 
Oftener they have need to say the same to us. ‘For the 
dignity of chilhood should be kept intact. By thoughtlessness 
and by good intetition, we spot, and we scar this lovely grace 
until it is changed into a bold defiance. 

Children dread accidents in the school-room. The writer 
believes that they rarely occur through carelessness, but that 
they are the result of an eager nervous movement, and a 
haste that may be a desire to please. 

A little boy, noted for his orderliness, was placing a label 
on his ink bottle. He was putting into practice his morn- 
ing’s lesson on “ spacing,” and in trying to adjust the label 
at “ even distances,” he upset the bottle, defacing desk and 
books. His teacher must have read the sorrow and the 
hurt pride in the boy’s face as he explained the why, and 
added the meaningful “I didn’t mean to,” but she only 
said, as was her custom whenever mishaps occurred, “ You 
may report this to the principal.” 

The boy “ reported ” but with a don’t-care air that sur- 
prised the teacher. This was his first school dart, and he 
was wounded unto the death of his sensitive spirit. The 
teacher realized that she could not raise him to life —to his 
real nobility and lovableness.— 4. C. Scamme// 


A Boston Incident 


A lady visited a public school in Boston to hear the sing- 
ing, which had the reputation of being especially good, 
At the conclusion of one very charming song, which had 
been touchingly rendered, the teacher turned to the visitor, 
and remarked, “ Real cute, isn’t it?” 


(Who has said that “ Boston is a condition of the mind?” 
Ed.) 


They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 
Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her campfires! We ourselves must pilgrims 
be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key. 

Lowell 
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Miss CAROLINE GRAY 


At Home Every Day and All Day 


*« November woods are bare and still; 
November days are clear and bright; 
Each noon burns up the morning chill, 
The morning’s snow is gone by night. 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As thro’ the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things “lie down to sleep.” 


FEW are still “ sitting-up”” and awake, though look- 
A ing rather drowsy! The yellow witch-hazel, tansy, 

and “butter and eggs,’’ and the white yarrow may 

still be found, with a few stray asters and lingering 
feathers of goldenrod. Mushrooms still rise early in the 
morning, and violets are shooting off the seeds of their 
“ cleistogamic flowers”! Yes, those are the “ queer seedy 
things ” you asked about, H. A. C., and they are interest- 
ing. They are true flowers though they have not the bright 
petals of the early flowers, but only a calyx, stamens and 
pistil, and soon grow to be only big seed-cases, which snap 
open in three divisions and send their seeds flying. The 
“ common blue violet” has them in abundance—one reason 
that itis so common. A dandelion or two will smile on 
you ; fall dandelions still appear here and there ; and chick- 
weed peeps out from the edge of the plank-walks, on th2 
sunny side. Pokeberry will blossom until the hard frosts 
put it to sleep. Something vanishes daily now, and every 
day some tree is bare which, yesterday, was bright with 
leaves. 


“Each day I find new coverlids 
Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut tight.” 


Partridge-berries, “‘swamp alder,” and holly, rose-hips, 
come], viburnum, and woodbine berries still are plump and 
bright, and barberries dangle from bare bushes. 

The fewer birds have ample food as far as berries go. 
And over all the leaves come falling, falling in showers of 
red, yellow and brown, and are whirled into corners by the 
wind, or lie in deep drifts along the roadsides for the chil- 
dren to wade through, shuffling along, as children love 
doing, to hear the crisp rustle! The air is full of the pun- 
gent odor of the dying leaves, and the still more pungent 
smoke of the “ clearing up bonfires.” 

It is a pleasant feeling 


** When all wild things lie down to sleep,” 


something of the same feeling “the mother of six” has 
when they are all fed ind bathed and tucked up for the 
night. They have all been doing so much, and there are so 
many to look after and understand, that it is a rest and a 
relief to have them “lie down to sleep” for a time, though 
she would not be without them wholly for all the rest of the 
world. It gives a little time to think and read and “keep 
up ” with things. 


“ People say the leaves fall because the frost makes them, or 
because they are ripe. Which is tt — or neither?” 


There are several reasons for leaves’ falling, and all leaves 
do not fall from the same cause, it is thought. 
Hooker says that leaves fall because a layer of cells forms 


at the base of the stem, — or of the leaf if it has no stem — 
and this layer of cells acts as a wedge between leaf and twig 
or branch, pushing off the leaf,— breaking its connection 
with the twig; also, because the leaf gets its growth 
rapidly in spring, and stops growing, while the twigs thicken 
all summer, and consequently their tissues at the point of 
union, tend to separate; also, because the fluids taken up 
by the roots go to the leaves, and these fluids contain earthy 
matter, which is deposited in the tissues of the leaves, 
choking them and hastening their death. 

Another writer says that “the fall of the leaf is in some 
way connected with the evaporation or exhalation of fluid 
from their tissues,” as is shown by leaves falling after 
drought in some Brazilian forests. 

The layers of cells which form between the leaf and twig 
can easily be seen with a magnifier. They are at right 
angles with the plane of the leaf, and so prevent any fibrous 
connection. These cell-layers cause the fall of ripe fruit 
also, and are plainly to be seen on the tree-end of peas 
stems, for instance, like mealy granules. 


“« Please tell me why oak-leaves stay on the trees all winter, 
or nearly all?” 

“Why do not oak, privet, some honeysuckles, and other 
plants shed their leaves in the autumn?” 


Leaves which stay on the plant late, or all winter, protect 
the leaf buds of the next year, these buds being in the axils, 
or under the hollow stem-ends, of the ripe leaves. 

Oak-leaves fall only when pushed off by the new buds 
when they swell with the inflowing of sap in the spring. 
Why this should be so, when the leaf-stems seem to give so 
little protection to the buds, is not clear to me. I have a 
notion that some day we shall find another reason for their 
clinging to the twigs so long. 

All oak-leaves do not stay on the trees all winter, you 
know. That oak over there, where the squirrels are still 
burying acorns, loses all its leaves by the end of November. 
So does that one in front of the house. 

It will be a good thing for all of you who can examine 
oaks to find out which kinds retain their leaves, and which 
do not, and see what are the differences of structure of 
leaves and buds, which may account for the difference of 
habits. 


“ Did you know that wild-rose bushes have two kinds of 
Sruit? Rose-hips we all know, but when I was cutting thos: 
a day or two ago 1 found some clusters of the lovliest seed ves- 
sels you ever saw! They were globular and covered with 
thorns, like the stem thorns, sticking out all over them. / 
am going to plant some and see if they will send up bushes! 
Did you ever see them?” 


Yes, I have found many of them, and, if I may be per 
mitted to advise, I should say, “Don’t plant them in the 
ground or you will spoil them. ‘Plant’ them in a smal! 
box, without earth, but with a bit of net over the top, held 
in place by a rubber band! ” 

Why? Because they are not seed-vessels, but galls. 


Perhaps, you noticed, when you cut them, that they were 
on dry stems, and easily broke off, and were always on the 
end, never along the stem. This is what happened. A 
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gall-fly liked the looks of a tender rose-stem, so stopped 
and stung it in several places, leaving an egg in each place. 
The egg stopped the circulation of sap in the stem, and 
forced it to go around, instead of going directly,— just as 
an accident on the street blocks the way and makes you 
have to turn out. Then also the sting had a chemical 
action on the sap, which action helped cause the peculiar 
growth. 

It is thought that the sting of every kind of gall-fly has its 
own kind of chemical effect, and it is well-known that each 
kind of fly makes its own kind of gall, so distinctive that it 
may always be named at sight by anyone who “ knows 
galls.” 

Then the grub hatched and ate the tissues of the stem, 
and grew, and the turn-out had to be bigger, until finally, 
instead of a leaf or a twig there was a ball of stem-tissue 
enclosing a grub, and all the thorns which would have 
grown on the leaf-stem or twig, grew on the ball. It is very 
pretty, like a small brown star with unequal rays in every 
direction. Usually I have found four or five in a cluster, 
but sometimes only one or two. 

There is another “ growth” on wild rose bushes, not as 
pretty as this, but interesting. It looks very like the year- 
old rose-hips, when they have lost the fresh, plump, red look, 
and have grown wrinkled and grayish. As these rose-hips 
are not at all attractive to birds, the galls are perfectly pro- 
tected from such enemies by their very close resemblance 
to the hips. 

Only trained eyes see them without knowing about them 
beforehand, and even some who know that they are there 
have to hunt carefully before finding them. 


“ What becomes of all the squirrels, chipmunks, wood- 
chucks and such things when their food is all killed by the 
Srost?” 


“ Books say squirrels ‘hibernate, but you say they are 


about almost all winter. I thought hibernating was sleeping 
all winter. If it isn’t that, what ts it?” 


It is not fair to say that books are wrong, because experi- 
ences differ so much in different localities, but I always feel 
like saying so when I read what they say about squirrels. 

It is quite possible that in colder places than eastern 
Massachusetts the gray and red squirrels may stay in their 
nests all winter, but the squirrels I know best do not. The 
grays are, almost every day except in zero weather, out for 
food and water. The reds are out less, but are very often 
seen. 

Chipmunks and woodchucks do hibernate in the full 
sense of the word, so do bears and bats. True hibernating 
is passing the winter in a torpid, or semi-torpid condition, 
without eating or drinking. Gray and red squirrels some- 
times, here, become torpid for a few days, but are very 
easily aroused by handling or warmth. 

Chipmunks and bats are so torpid that often it takes 
hours of heat and handling to arousethem. Flying- squirrels 
hibernate thoroughly, as do many insects, horse-flies, mos- 
quitoes, some spiders, wasps, and beetles, as well as turtles, 
frogs, toads, and snakes. 

The gray squirrels here find plenty of nuts and acorns 
which they buried in the autumn, so their food does not 
“freeze.” When they cannot get water to drink they fill 
their mouths with snow —as blue-jays do in cold winter 
weather, when all the pools are frozen. 

All one winter I had five gray squirrels which came to my 
window-sill for water and nuts, so I am very sure of my facts 
about them. 


“Why does not the sap freeze in the trees and plants when 
the cold weather comes ?” 


Practically there is no sap in them to freeze. With the 
coming of cold weather the roots gradually cease to take up 
food from the earth, and the leaves cease to take it in from 
the air, so that the whole tree or plant hibernates. Many 
plants “die down to the roots ” every autumn or winter, but 
the woody trees and shrubs can bear the cold, and their 
next year’s buds are well protected in various ways. 

This preparation for winter begins in the autumn, and is 
completed, in most cases, in November. 
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To this, as to all other “rules,” there are exceptions, 
Some plants go on blossoming into December, or even, in 
unusually warm winters, into January and February. I have 
found chickweed blossoming in every month of a year, and 
Mr. Gibson reports so finding dandelions in sheltered 
places. 

Last winter I found mushrooms — which can hardly be 
called flowers — growing under the edge of a loose bit of 
bark on a hickory tree, and they came up fresh in Novem- 
ber, December, January, and February, though not as 
abundant then as in October or March. Every warm time 
would bring out a few, which would be destroyed by the 
next cold day or night. 

Some caterpillars may still be found crawling about in a 
half-hearted way, as if the cold had benumbed their instincts 
and they were not impelled to stow themselves away like 
their earlier kin. But one caterpillar is as active in Novem- 
ber as in October, provided he can have lilac or wild spire 
leaves to eat. This is the curious caterpillar called by Mr. 
Gibson “the wiggler,” and by entomologists Harrisimemna 
trisignata. It is a queer, lumpy-looking creature, suggesting 
a camel as much as a caterpillar can suggest an animal so 
much larger, and when it is on a twig it looks like some 
unpleasant decayed thing. The first one I found was on 
spiree2, and the instant I touched the stem the larva began 
to wiggle as if it were rotten and about to fall off! The 
illusion was heightened by the three yellow-brown masks 
which, one above another, adhered to the hairs near the 
head, and gave the impression of drops of fluid — like the 
juice of rotten apples. 

So perfect was the illusion that I let go the plant and 
turned away, but went back again, moved by a sort of per- 
ception that the thing was alive. This time I picked the 


spirzea and examined, and was well paid. 

When this larva moults, the face-mask, instead of drop- 
ping off, adheres to the hairs just above the head of the 
larva, and when four of these yellow-brown masks wag over 
the head, or hang from it— when, as often happens, the 
creature throws back from the stem the forward half of the 
(Figs. 1, 2.) 


body — the effect is startling. 





The caterpillar burrows into rotten or soft wood, and 
brings out his chips. in neat little balls which are dropped 
over the edge of the cavity. When the burrow is finished, 
the larva crawls in, spins a parchment-like web across the 
opening, and then prepares to spend the winter as a pupa. 

The green larve of the white “ cabbage butterfly ” may be 
found wherever cabbages, cauliflowers or nasturtiums afford 
food supply, and where gardeners have not been over 
careful. 

Other caterpillars prepare for winter very early — unreas- 
onably so, it seems sometimes. July and August see many 
in their winter quarters, and September many more. A few 
kinds remain pupz from June till the next May ! 

Many of the land-snails glue up the openings of their 
shells in August and September, and are safely tucked away 
in moss, under logs, leaves, or bark, or in decaying stumps. 
I have often tried to coax them out by putting them in 
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warm rooms and supplying fragrant leaves, but I never suc- 
ceeded. They lay shut in until the next spring. 

Many flowering plants “lie down to sleep” still earlier — 
crocuses, tulips, snowdrops and many garden plants, the 
dicentras, erythronium and early orchids wither away partly, 
if not wholly, before autumn comes. But their roots are 
safe in the earth, waiting to be waked by the next spring. 
Their business is done for the year when they have ripened 
and distributed their seeds. 


“ My children and I have been watching, almost daily, the 
migrating birds, many of which stop in our wood edges on 
their way south. I have tried to find out why they go south 
and come north, but I cannot find anything enabling me to 
answer the children satisfactorily. Will you tell me all about 
migration?” 


“ All about” is a large order ! 

Students of birds vary in their views of the cause of the 
“ migratory instinct.” Some think that as the ice began at 
the glacial epoch to spread southwards, it drove the birds 
before it. Then, each spring, as the ice receded under the 
hot sun, the birds followed it northwards in search of their 
old homes. 

But, before going farther into this subject, I wish to have 
you clearly separate in your mind the ideas of bird migra- 
tion and animal migration. : 

Bird migration is a regular event each spring and each 
autumn or late summer. Animal migration is irregular, and 
is the result of overcrowding of a species, and the scarcity 
of food caused thereby. 

Mice, rats, gray squirrels and lemmings all have been 
known to travel long distances in search, apparently, of new 
homes. Probably their numbers had so increased in the 


old home that food grew scarce, so they gradually moved. 


on in search of more, thereby crowding the same kinds of 
animals wherever they went, until at last a small army of 
them marched far into new haunts and stopped where they 
found food enough. But this is not a regular habit; it 
occurs only at long intervals and cannot be foretold. 

Some fishes move about the seas with a degree of regu- 
larity, but little is yet known of their habits and the reasons 
for this moving. Shad and salmon regularly seék inland 
waters every spring, to lay their eggs in safe and shallow 
places where the young can feed on minute water creatures 
and grow large enough to dare the dangers of the deep 
sea. 

Spawning over, the old fish return to the sea, for they 
find no suitable food in the fresh water of the rivers. They 
take no care of their young beyond laying their eggs in safe 
places. 

Here let me say that this does not mean that salmon and 
shad flan to lay eggs in safe places. Long ago such fish as 
were driven farther from the sea by devouring foes, at 
spawning time, produced most offspring because their young 
had a chance to grow up. These young fish had the 
“homing instinct’ so strong in many animals, and when 
their spawning time came they sought the rivers in which 
they were born, and down which they had swum to the sea. 
Thus the habit of seeking safe spawning places would be the 
natural result of the safety — for the safe fish would live to 
mate with safe fish, while those exposed to danger would be 
killed, and this would soon leave only the young which 
inherited the habit of going far from the sea to lay their 
eggs, and were driven back to it for proper food. This 
“natural selection ’’ is like “‘ protective resemblance ” in its 
working, you see, and is not a conscious act on the part of 
an animal, but the effect on the species of the surroundings 
—the “environment,” to use the technical term. 

To go back to birds — other writers think that migration 
is due to the scarcity of food. This might account for the 
autumn migration, but not at all for that in spring; hence 
still other writers feel that the spring migration is caused by 
search for safe places for nests, eggs, and young birds. 

It is probable that a strong impulse led birds to scatter 
at the breeding season and to find safe places for their nests 
and young. Enemies abound in the southern lands, and 
mere scattering over those lands would not be protection 
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enough, for the snakes and beasts would soon learn to find 
the scattered nests. But birds have the power of flight for 
long distances, and this enabled them to go farther and 
farther from their enemies, while these enemies could not 
possibly crawl, glide, or run fast and far enough to find the 
birds again. 

As in the case of the shad and salmon, the birds did not 
plan future safety ; they merely avoided dangers they knew, 
and to do this they went farther and farther north, that 
being the way in which fewest dangers lay. Here they laid 
their eggs and cared for their young, and here they would 
doubtless have stayed altogether, but in the autumn came 
the question of food supply. As food grew scarce they 
were forced southward, in search of more, and so found 
their way back to their original home. 

When the next spring started the egg-laying impulse 
again the birds flew to the homes of the year before — 
the young to their birthplaces— and in the autumn they 
were again driven south by lack of food, and so the migra- 
tory habit was formed. 

There is much yet unknown about this, much unexplained, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that this explanation is cor- 
rect as far as it goes. It fits with all the laws we know. 

How the birds find their way, how they manage the long 
flights — sometimes unbroken from end to end, it is thought, 
is still not known. 

We know that the migration of many birds is so regular 
as to be depended upon to the day even, and the spring 
home-coming is looked for and prepared for by bird lovers. 
I know one family which always had its martin boxes cleaned 
and opened early on a certain day of the month each year, 
and one or two members always stood ready to greet the 
martins, which never failed to arrive before nightfall. 

They were family friends and when they left their boxes 
in the autumn, these were carefully closed to keep out 
English sparrows or any other intruders, and thus be pleas- 
ant to their lawful occupants. 

The last birds to leave us in this way are the woodcock, 
kingfisher, red-winged blackbird, purple grackle, cowbird, 
and three or four of the sparrows, and they may not go 
until late in December if the warm weather last, although 
their “ time to go” strikes in November,— in Massachusetts, 
New York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

Last December I heard and saw white-throated sparrows 
several times in a thicket of viburnums and sumachs, and 
one white-throat stayed all winter in close companionship 
with a cardinal grosbeak! The cardinal was a stray who 
came north on some unknown business of his own, and, 
being well fed with pecans and sunflower seeds, displayed 
his gorgeousness against our snow-banks and deep green 
hemlocks and spruces all winter long. In the early spring a 
mate was found for him at a bird store, and after he had 
paid many visits to her cage —set on a roof under a window 
—she was let loose, and they set up nest-keeping near 
by. 

It seems to me that our Novembers are less gloomy than 
they used to be, and less chilly, and that our Indian summer 
is longer — that aftermath of perfect days which the French 
call “ the little summer of St. Martin,” and which we all 
enjoy the more because it is so much taken from the cold 
winter. 

But I must not go on talking now that your questions are 
all answered. It is a great temptation, for there are so 
many things I might say. 

I will leave the last words for a poet: 


“ Yet one smile more, departing, distant sun! 
One mellow smile through the soft, vapory air, 
Ere o’er the frozen earth the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are cast, 
And the blue gentian flower, that in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge which skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened air.” 
Bryani 
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It will need some effort, and more tact, to reconcile the 
children to the fact that gray. November, with its bare trees, 
dead leaves and gloomy skies, perhaps, has taken the place 
of the summer beauty and the glorious October coloring. 
This can only be done by keeping before them the simile of 
tired children lying down to sleep,— no “ dying and melan- 
choly”’ about it, remember. 

Let them see our title-page picture this month, given on 
purpose to typify tired nature dropping down to rest, and to 
banish from the imagination all thought of death and des- 
pair. As that baby will wake fresh, happy, and loving, so 
will the tender spring come to us again with renewed life 
and loveliness. The children can easily understand this,— 
it is the teachers who may fail to impress it rightly. 

The month of Thanksgiving! The old story of the early 
Pilgrim life and of the first Thanksgiving to be told over 
again ; the spirit of thankfulness for the common blessings 
of every-day life to be awakened, fostered, and made to 
mellow and enrich the work of the whole month. 

How to plan this work is admirably shown in Miss 
Taylor’s “Special Days” in this number. It contains a 
carefully arranged outline for preparation for Thanksgiving, 
and is full of inspiration. 





Little Pilgrims at Plymouth 


This is the title of a book of three hundred pages full of 
the history of old Plymouth and of the life in the Plymouth 
of to-day. It is told in story form, and is, without doubt, 
the best child’s book concerning Plymouth that has ever 
been written. Two children from a Colorado ranch, with a 
wonderful knowledge of the history and locality of Ply- 
mouth, from reading and home conversations, visit this 
famous town, and overflow with intelligent enthusiasm. The 
story is bright, wholesome, and good for children to hear, 
even if they cannot read it for themselves. We wish every 
teacher could have this book for a fount of inspiration for 
the Thanksgiving season. An extract, giving names of pub- 
lishers, appears in this number. Price, $1.25. 





Memorize 


Mrs. Heman’s grand old hymn this month, 
“The breaking waves dashed high.” 
Every child should know it by heart. It is glorious, and 
makes character fibre. 


Browning Clubs 


Why not form such clubs, teachers, and take Miss San- 
born’s “Short Studies in Browning,” (Our Literary Course), 
which will continue through the year in Primary Epucation, 
for your guide through the Browning mysteries? Miss 
Sanborn is peculiarly fitted to be your leader, and a teacher 
needs the culture of the study of great poets as much and 
perhaps more than she needs “ methods” ; — like the poor, 
we have these always with us. Get into another atmosphere 
at least once a week. 


A Pleasure for Children 





Have you ever read “Sara Crewe,” (Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett) and do your children know it? If not, read it to 
them and let them revel in a few “ make-believes”’ that 
“came true.” 
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Editor’s Address 


Address all contributions and personal letters to 
“The Blenheim,” 1632 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Our Supplement 


This month is the Christmas Operetta promised in 
October. It is sent out to the primary schools with 
peculiar pleasure. It is unique in arrangement, healthful 
in tone, and admirably adapted to average school chil- 
dren. Teachers may not think it is usable for a class of 
miscellaneous children when first looking it over, but a study 
of it will show its possibilities for every school of average 
capacity. A large experience in planning school entertain- 
ments and in “ staging” dramatic plays for little children, 
enables the editor to speak with certainty of the possibility 
of making this entertainment a great success, if the teachers 
enter into it with the right spirit. There is no success in 
anything if it is taken hold of in a half-hearted way; but a 
determination to give the children a good time at Christmas, 
to please the community with a first class school entertain- 
ment, and earn twenty-five or fifty dollars for a school 
library, will dispose of the obstacles in the way of presenting 
this charming little “ play’ very quickly. 

Great pains have been taken to leave the different scenes 
open for any changes which teachers wished to make. Ata 
risk of incurring the, perhaps not unjust, criticism that the 
operetta is not a well-rounded work of art, the various sit- 
uations have been so arranged as to prove suggestive 
to teachers, and to leave opportunities for individual 
preferences, at the cost of finish and completeness. A 
dozen different entertainments can be easily selected from 
the whole, and the charming original music can be intro- 
duced into any sort of Christmas celebration. 

It is to be hoped, that whatever the decision may be as 
to the practicability or worth of the little operetta that the 
teachers will believe that it was planned, dreamed over, and 
lovingly constructed as a voluntary offering to the primary 
schools. ' 

Its publication is given at an early date that the schools 
on the Pacific coast and at the extreme West may have 
ample time for its preparation. 





Three Things to Remember 


Send stamps for return manuscripts. 

Acknowledge checks to the editor. 

Do not write business letters to the editor concerning 
Primary Epucawon, and do not send her the price of sub- 
scription. The editor has no more to do with subscriptions 
than with the national revenue. 


Read 


The exquisite poem, “Time to Go,”’ in this number. 





Please Answer 


Will you write the editor of Primary Epucation and tell 
her frankly what you would like best to have in an educa- 
tional paper? Don’t leave anything unsaid that you wish 
to say, or that you say to each other. The answers will not 
be published without your permission. 


New Books for Primary Teachers 


The Little Artist. (Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass.) 


By Marion Mackenzie. 


News from the Birds. 
New York.) 


Little Folk Lyrics. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


By Leander Keyser. (D. Appleton & Co., 


By Frank Dempster Sherman. 


(Houghton, 


The Teacher’s Helper. By several teachers at the Sam Houston 
Normal Institute. (Southern Publishing Co., Huntsville, Texas.) 


Child Study of the Classics. By Grace Adele Pierce. (New England 
Publishing Co., Boston.) 
Seed Travelers. By Clarence Moores Weed. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
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The Three Bears 


There was once a little girl and her name was Silver-hair. 
She liked to be out-of-doors, and one day she went to the 
wood. She never had been there before, and she ran here, 
and she ran there. 

At last she came to a lonely place where she saw a little 
house. The do r was open, and she walked in. No one 
was at home, but on a table were three bowls of porridge. 

The three bowls of porridge belonged to three bears who 
lived in the house. They had left the porridge to cool, and 
had go: e out to take a walk. 

Silver-hair tasted the porridge in the largest bowl, and 
found it too cold. That bowl belonged to Big Bear. 

Then she tasted the porridge in the middle-sized bowl, 
and found it too hot. That bowl belonged to Middle- 
sized Bear. 

Then she tasted the porridge in the smallest bowl, and 
found it just right, and she ate it all. That bowl belonged 
to Little Bear. 

She went into the parlor, and there were three chairs. 
She tried te highest chair, and found it too high. That 
chair belonged to Big Bear. 

Then she tried the middle-sized chair, and found it too 
broad. That chair belonged to Middle-sized Bear. 

Then she tried the smallest chair, and found it just right. 
But she sat in it so hard that she broke it. That chair 
belonged to Little Bear. 

Silver-hair was now very tired, and she went upstairs to the 
chamber. There were three beds. She tried the largest 
bed, and found it too soft. That béd belonged to Big 
Bear. 

Then she tried the middle-sized bed, and found it too 
hard. That bed belonged to Middle-sized Bear. 

Then she tried the smallest bed, and found it just right. 
So she lay down upon it, and fell fast asleep. That bed 
belonged to Little Bear. 

Now the three bears came home from their walk. They 
went to the table to get their porridge. Big Bear looked 
into his bowl, and growled :— 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY 
PORRIDGE!” 

Middle-sized Bear looked into his bowl, and said :— 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY POR- 
RIDGE!” 

Little Bear looked into his bowl, and peeped :— 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TASTING MY PORRIDGE, AND HAS 
EATEN IT ALL!” 

Then they went into the parlor, and Big Bear looked at 
his chair and growled :— 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY 
CHAIR!” , 

Middle-sized .Bear looked at his chair, and said: — 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY 
CHAIR!” 

Little Bear looked at his chair and peeped :— 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR AND BROKEN 
IT ALL TO PIECES!”’ 

Then they went upstair to the chamber, and Big Bear saw 
his bed, and growled :— 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TUMBLING MY 
BED!” 

Middle-sized Bear saw his bed, and said :— 

“SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TUMBLING MY BED!” 

Little Bear saw his bed, and peeped :— 

‘SOMEBODY HAS BEEN TUMBLING MY BED, AND THERE SHE 
Is ! » : 
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At that Silver-hair woke in a fright, and jumped down and 
ran away as fast as her legs could carry her; and she never 
went near the three bears’ little house again. 


Little Green Cows. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


+ HERE’VE you been to, Auntie?” 
W Auntie Win looked mischievous. 
“QO, out watching my aunt milk her cows,’ 
she said gaily. 

Your aunt, Auntie? I didn’t know you had any aunt, and 
I never ’magined she kept any cows!” 

Pen’s little round face widened still more in astonish- 
ment. He was making a scrap-book and a drop of paste on 
his nose heightened the funny effect of his expression and 
made Auntie laugh. 

“Why to be sure I have aunts, Pen, — hundreds of them! 
They live in a little city of their own with neat little streets 
laid out prettily, and everything as nice as a pin. It’sa 
very busy little city indeed.” - 

“O, where is it, Auntie? —tell me quick off!” 

“In my front walk, under a loose board, that’s where,” 
said Auntie Win, laughing. 

“Ho! Ants/” Pen cried, looking rather disgusted. 

“Just ants— now, Auntie!” 

“ But they keep cows, anyway, Pen.” 

“Truly ’n’ honest?” 

“ Yes, awhole herd. of them are out to pasture on my 
clematis vine — little green cows.” 

“« Jersey cows are red,’’ Pen murmured reflectively. 

“ Do these cows give nice, sweet milk, Auntie?”’ 

“O, the very sweetest kind of milk, Pen — honey-dew 
milk. And my little aunts are so fond of it! They follow 
the tiny green cows round, to get it, and carry it home to 
their babies and the babies’ nurses.” 

“My! and the babies eat it out o’ a bottle same’s our 
baby does his milk!” 

Auntie Win laughed again. 

“I guess not Jdoftles, Pen,” she said. ‘“ But they eat it 
and grow fat on it like Baby Boy.” 

The paste saucer slipped over the edge of the table and 
landed “ butter side down” on the floor, with a little clatter- 
ing bump.- But Pen did not notice it at all. He was 
thinking about the herd of wee green cows. His eyes were 
quite round with surprise. 

“Who'd have believed there were miles 0’ Jersey cows 
eatin’ grass on Auntie’s vine !” 

Auntie Win went on talking about them. “I’ve heard’ 
she said, “that some kinds of ants capture a herd of these 
little insect-cows and shut them up in their barns — that is, 
keep them prisoners so they can always have their honey- 
dew.” She held out her hands to Pen. “Come sit in my 
lap, laddie, and I’ll tell you all I know about them. Their 
prettiest name is Aphis and they’re every one named alike. 
Aphides they are called when we name them all together. 
Plant-lice — that’s their homely, every-day name, You've 
seen them, Pen, haven’t you? — little green insects scurry- 
ing round on plant leaves? Their creamy, sweet milk is 
called ‘“honey-dew” and it agrees with the ant-babies a 
good deal better than. it does with my leaves. So I like to 
have my aunts come and get it! I welcome them very 
gladly, and say “* Come again, do !’”’ 

Pen drew a long breath when Auntie Win stopped. 

“My !— Jd” he said soberly “What lots o’ funny 
things there are! Guess, if you'll ’scuse me, Auntie, I’ll go 
and see if there’s any green little cows eatin’ grass on my 
mamma’s vines,” 


Now is the time to forget all your cares, 
Cast every trouble away ; 

Think of your blessings, remember your joys, 
Don’t be afraid to be gay! 

None are too old and none are to young 
To frolic on Thanksgiving Day.— Se/. 
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New York 


The Good Habit Society—A New Organization Whose Chief 
Membership is in the Public Schools 


The Good Habit Society was founded by Mrs. E. Brookins 
Prentice of Chicago, and her young son, Harvey Prentice, 
was the first one to wear the badge of the order. He was 
also the one who introduced the Good Habit Society into 
the public schools, both in Chicago and New York. Mrs. 
Prentice has also in New York City established branches of 
the society. The badge of the society is a pretty bow of 
red, white and blue ribbon. 

Some children in Chicago and a poor peddler are respon- 
sible for the founding of the order. The latter, with his 
wares of fruit and candies, was set upon by a horde of 
school children at the noon hour. They helped themselves 
to his wares without so much as “by your leave,” and 
when he protested he was still further ill-treated by being 
pelted with stones. Mrs. Prentice heard of the affair, and 
resolved then and there to found a society for school girls 
and boys which should band them together for good, not 
evil, deeds, and so the Good Habit Society was formed. 

There are no fees or dues, and all that is required to 
make one a member is to sign the following resolution : 


God helping me, I resolve to treat with kindness those about me, in- 
cluding dumb animals; to use no bad language, neither to lie nor steal; 
to abstain from alcohol as a beverage, and tobacco and opium in any 
form. I promise not to gamble, and I will favor arbitration in settling 
disputes. 


Men and women, as well as boys and girls, are eligible to 
membership. Miss Jessie Ackerman, missionary-at-large of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperence Union, is president of 
the society, and Mrs. Prentice is vice-president. Among 
the prominent members are Bishop McCabe, Robert Mac- 
Intyre and John Hutchinson. George Francis Train has 
also signed the pledge and wears the badge. Although 
of recent organization, the society numbers two thousand 
members. 


University of Chicago College for Teachers 


Mrs. Emmons Blaine’s gift of $25,000 for a college for 
teachers in Chicago has been utilized by the choice of 
Prof. Edmund J. James as dean. This is a fortunate selec- 
tion. * Professor James has every scholarly and administra- 
tive qualification for the leadership of such an institution. 
I. W. Howarth is registrar. It is to be opened Oct. 1, and 
will be in session till April 1. It is the only case of the 
kind in, which the plans have all been adapted to the 
teachers in service. The daily sessions will be from 4 to 
6 p.M., and from 7.30 to 9.30 P.M., while the Saturday ses- 
sions will be from 8.30 to 12.30. Thus will it be possible 
for teachers in service to get a very substantial course of 
professional and scholarly training. No teacher is expected 
to take more than two two-hour courses a week. This 
makes it possible for a teacher to get twenty-four. two-hour 
sessions in a course, and thirty-six such courses will give a 
full college degree. The fees are to be the same as in the 
college, $5 for matriculation, and $20 for each full course. 
To those who are actually engaged in teaching there is a 
substantial reduction amounting to twenty-five per cent. 

All persons actually teaching in the public schools of 
Chicago or vicinity who have completed a full four years’ 
course in any of the public high schools in Chicago, or 
schools of equal rank, will be admitted as regular students 
without examination. All persons other than teachers in 
the public schools in Chicago or vicinity who desire to avail 
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themselves of the privileges of the teachers’ college will be 
admitted as regular students upon passing the examination 
required by the university for admission to the junior col- 
leges. Those who do not desire to enter as regular, but as 
special or unclassified students, will be admitted to any 
course upon satisfying the examiner that they are qualified 
to pursue the course with profit. Each student in the 
college for teachers must register for at least one major. 

The faculty includes: W. R. Harper, E. J. James, John 
M. Coulter, H. P. Judson, A. W. Small, B. S. Terry, John 
Dewey, R. D. Salisbury, F. F. Abbott, Julia E. Bulkley, 
W. D. MacClintock, J. H. Tufts, C. Zueblin, Myra Reynolds, 
E. E. Sparks, G. C. Howland, J. W. A. Young, W. Hill, 
W. B. Owen, Robert Herrick, S. H. Clark, R. de Poyen- 
Bellisle, T. L. Neff, H. E. Slaught,O. L. Triggs, I. W. 
Howerth, A. W. Moore, C. R. Mann, C. J. Chamberlin, 
H. B. Almsted, C. W. Seidenadel. 


Massachusetts 


In Springfield, a special school has been established for 
children in need of individual teaching. Not over fifteen 
children will be assigned to a room, that each child may 
have individual care. It is meant for the children who 
seem dull and backward, for those who get on well in one 
or two studies but find the others hard, and for those who 
are slightly feeble-minded. 


Sleepy Hollow 


A great indignation was caused at Sleepy Hollow by an 
order from the school trustees to sell at auction (for a liquor 
saloon) the historic old school-house, built in 1838,— where 
Washington Irving’s Ichabod Crane “kept school’ and made 
love to Katrina Van Tasell. 

In his rambles through the valley, Irving would often step 
into the school-house, watch with interest the progress of the 
children, and occasionally would write something for them 
on the blackboard. The board has since been served into 
small pieces and distributed among the residents of the 
neighborhood. 

When the building was enlarged in 1866,.Irving’s desk 
was carefully preserved, and when the new school was built 
in 1896, it was transferred to it. The new school-house was 
visited by hundreds of people since it was erected, and many 
when they saw Irving’s desk, expressed a desire to purchase 
it. The last person who made an offer was Charles R. 
Skinner, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who protested vigorously against the sale of the school- 
house, and has saved it from sacrilege. 


Exc'iange 


The following letters have been received from teachers, in 
answer to “ Our Naturalist’s ” suggestion that schools should 
exchange with each other. Teachers will please correspond 
direct with the writers of these letters, and mof by way of 
Primary Epucation, the editor, or Miss Gray.— Ep. 


Dear Editor : 

I live in the country, surrounded by the beauties of nature, 
and my babies and I can “send to any school desiring them, cocoons, 
birds’ nests, grasses, grain, goldenrod, milkweed babies, etc. 

Address 

ANGELA M. O'BRIEN, 
Sharonville, Ohio. 


Department of the Interior, 
INDIAN SOHOOL SERVICE, 
CHEROKEE, N. C., Sept. 28, 1898. 


To the Editor of Primary Education 
Dear Madam : 

My little Indian pupils would like to exchange 
through the Exchange Column of Paimary EpucaTion, flowers, chestnut 
burrs, horse-chestnut buds, or anythipg the Naturalist would like from 
our mountain home, for pictures and books. 

Very respectably, 
MAryY BONIFANT. 











The Little Pilgrim Maid 
: Recitation with motions.) 
ISABELLE C, WOODLAND 


There was a little Pilgrim maid 
Who used to sit up so; ! 

I wonder if she ever laughed 
Two hundred years ago. 


She wore such funny little mitts, 2 
And dainty cap of silk. 3 

She had a little porringer 

~: For her brown bread and milk. 


She was so good, so very good ; 
Ah, me, I most despair. 4 

She never tore her Sabbath dress 5 
A-sliding down the stair. 


But then, I really try, and try 
To do the best I can; ° 

P’r’aps /* can be a/most as good 
As little Puritan. 


And if, when next Thanksgiving comes 
I try to sit up so, ° 

Maybe I’ll seem from Pilgrim land 
Two. hundred years ago. 


Motions 


Hands folded in a prim manner; body erect. 
Hands held up to show mitts. 

Point to cap. 

Gesture of despair. 

Dress held out at sides. 

Hands folded. 

Point to self. 

Prim position, same as (1). 
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November 


My sisters are September and October bright and gay ; 
They’re beautiful in richer charms, while I am brown and 


gray ; ; 
Yet all their glorious days cannot compare with one I 
bring ; 
This one, the loveliest of the fall, Thanksgiving Day I sing. 
— Sel, 


"Long Comes ’Liza with the Broom 


Just as soon ’s I get to playin’ 
Noah’s ark or train of cars, 

Out there in the nice warm kitchen, 
Trouble ’s in for me — my stars! 

"Long comes ’Liza with the broom: 

- ** Look out now,. I’\e lots to do; 

Clear your duds out of my way— 
Can’t be bothered here by you!” 


Then [ think I'll try the stoop; 
So I move as meek ’s a lamb. 
Get to playin’ nice as ever— 
Out comes ’Liza’s broom, ker-slam ! 
** Come now, boy — you’re in my way!” 
Out she flies. ‘‘ I’ve got to sweep!” 
My Noah's ark, my cars, and me 
All go tumbling in a heap. 


‘+ Want to sweep me off the earth?” 
. ‘That ’s how I talk back to her; 
But it’s not a mite of good— 
’Liza comes with such a whirr, 
Sweepin’ dust right tn my face, 
That I have t6 cut an’. run, 
Glad to hurry from a piace, 
Where there’s not a bit of fun! 
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“When J have a little boy, 

He shall play just where he likes, 
Litt-rin’ up the kitchen floor 

All he wants to, makin’ kites, 
Pastin’ scrap books, playin’ cars— 

Jolliest place in all the town; 
There shan’t be a ’Liza then 

Always bossin’ my boy roun’! 


— Harriet Francene Crocker. in August St. Nicholas, 


The Woodchuck and Bobolink 


One autumn day they went away, 

The woodchuck and the bobolink, 
And left behind a season gray, 
And naked limbs to creak and sway, 

And they went to—where do you think? 
Why, woodchuck turned a somersault 

Into his winter home, © 
And bobolink went off down south 
To rice-fields on some river’s mouth, 

To sing and feast and roam— 
A winter carnival to keep, 
While woodchuck lay curled up asleep. 

— Frank H. Sweet. 


The Song of the Empty Nest 
A. E.A. 


** Speed Away,” Found in “‘ Riverside Song Book,” Gospel Hymns, 
No. 6, etc.) 


, for tiny girl, holding empty bird’s nest. Whole school may sing last line, very 
softly, if desired 


(May be given as a recitation.) 
Fly away, little bird! Southern skies are aglow, 
And our winter is coming in silence and snow ; 
Take the words that you taught me on summer days, 
fleet, 

And the music you brought me, so tender, so sweet, 
But leave me this wee nest, so lonely and gray ! 

Fly away, fly away, fly away ! 


ISIC; 


Fly away, little bird, with the bonnie, red breast ! 
I remember one day well,—we both love it best, — 
I found in their cradle, so dreamy and deep, 
Blue eggs,—bits of music were in them asleep,— 
Don’t forget this wee nest so empty to-day ! 

Fly away, fly away, fly away ! 


Fly away, little bird! Through the snow and the storm, 

I shall know you are singing in groves glad and warm. 

Next spring, will you bring to me dreams of it all, 

As sweetly you sing to me, from your tree tall? 

You will find your nest waiting that morning in May ! 
Fly away, fly away, fly away ! 


Elsie’s Thanksgiving 
(Recitation for a little girl holding doll) 
Dolly, it’s almost Thanksgiving. Do you know what I mean, 
my dear? 
No? Well, I couldn’t expect it; you haven’t heen with us a year. 
And you came with my auntie from Paris, far over the wide blue 
sea; ; 


And you'll keep your first Thanksgiving, my beautiful Dolly 
with me. 


I'll tell you about it, my darling; for grandma's explained it all, 

So that I understand why Thanksgiving always comes late in the 
fall, 

When the nuts and the apples are gathered, and the work in the 
fields is done, 

And the fields, all reaped and silent, are asleep in the autumn sun. 


It is then that we praise our Father, who sends the rain and 
the dew, 

Whose wonderful loving-kindness is every morning new. 

Unless we'd be heathen, Dolly, or worse, we must sing and pray, 

And think about good things, Dolly, when we keep Thanksgiving 
Day. 


But I like it very much better when from church we all go home, 
And the married brothers and sisters and the troops of cousins 
come, 


And we're ever so long at the table, and dance and shout and 


play, 
In the merry evening, Dolly, that ends Thanksgiving Day. 
— Margaret E. Sangster. 
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